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To me art is not a solitary delight. It 1s a means of stirring 
the greatest number of men by providing them with a privi- 
leged image of our common joys and woes. Hence it forces 
the artist not to isolate himself; it subjects him to the hum- 
blest and most universal truth. And the man who, as often 
happens, chose the path of art because he was aware of his 
difference soon learns that he can nourish his art, and his 
difference, solely by admitting his resemblance to all. The 
artist fashions himself in that ceaseless oscillation from him- 
self to others, midway between the beauty he cannot do with- 
out and the community from which he cannot tear himself. 


ALBERT CaMus, 


from Speech of Acceptance upon the Award of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, December 10, 1957. Translated by 
Justin O’Brien. Published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
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THE APPLIED HUMANITIES AND 
THE MISAPPLIED SCIENCES 


Stuart Cuthbertson 


E HAD JUST BEGUN to accept H. G. Wells’s aphorism, “Civili- 

zation is a race between education and catastrophe,” as something 

more than an intellectual’s pretentious and alarmist cry, when the 
Sputniks, circumscribing our complacent assurance of leadership in science, 
engineering, in know-how and do-now, seemed to prescribe the very sub- 
stance of that education. A perspicacious Mr. Wells, alive today, might 
change his words to, “Survival is a race between the applied humanities 
and the misapplied sciences.” 

It is difficult to fix responsibility for the failure to apply the humanities, 
secular or religious, and for the necessity of misapplying the sciences, but it is 
still more difficult to accept a theory that what is good for Russia is good for 
the United States. The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists in recent years has 
been filled with a Promethean concern for the constructive uses of the 


nuclear physicists’ gifts to humanity, but thus far the political Zeuses of the 
world seem to have borrowed little from the humanitarian impulses of 
Prometheus. 

In the Age of Reason, it was an Alexander Pope who, knowing little of 
science or humanity, placed science on a pedestal as the way, the light, and 
the life when he wrote, 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


Of course there was light, the light shed by one of the greatest of our 
geniuses. To Pope, it was a new creation, in which Galileo, though silenced, 
Francis Bacon, and Descartes had participated. But Pope’s creation, like the 
original, did not produce “the best of all possible worlds.” 

Pope, unlike the nuclear physicists and the social scientists of our day, did 
not foresee what the forces of the industrial revolution and the individualism 
of democracy could do to the notion that “Order is Heaven’s first law.” Free 
competition is seldom orderly, and ambition and pride as well as Promethean 
humanitarianism can lose ambiguous paradises. Still, if Jean-Paul Sartre is 
correct in asse ting that w we are not free not to be free, if a choice must be 


Until 1955 Stuart Cuthbertson was head of the Department of baedes Languages and Literature at 
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made, the Y in our road to the future is not divisive: we must choose the 
Promethean path until the Zeuses learn that the other way will deprive them 
of followers. 

In the Age of Reason, it was the high priest of Classicism who exalted 
the sciences; in our age, in which science dazzles, in which business is our 
climate and support, in which the machine is our proudest symbol, in which 
public relations and advertising are our oxygen, and in which uncritical 
glossolalia is our medium of communication, it is the nuclear physicist who 
exalts the humanities by calling upon all of us for help in preventing the 
misuse of the discoveries of pure science. Politics may make strange bed- 
fellows, but unfettered humanists and unsilenced scientists as bedfellows do 
not make strange politics. The pure scientist, by accepting social responsi- 
bility, assumes the burden and the privilege of the applied scientist and, in 
doing so, not only sets the example for the pure humanist to become the 
applied humanist but, in a sense, determines the purpose and substance of 
our education. 

With respect to the role of and the crisis in education, it seems indeed to be 
a matter of substance. Since Aristotle’s division of a natural thing into form 
and matter and his designation of each element as substance, it has been easy 
to engage in a sort of word madness which lauds the ivory tower and scorns 
the dweller who would frequently descend from the heights to “shore up the 
foundations.” For the college teacher, research in his speciality is the staff 
of his economic life; it is his very bread, for he cannot expect promotion and 
increases in salary without published research. Few fail to recognize that this 
sort of pressure permits matter to become form and form to become matter, 
thus enabling substance to take on ambiguous meanings. 

I enjoy making bread in the kitchen of my ivory tower to satisfy whatever 
scholarly hunger is mine, but perhaps because of a fear of blinders, I, since 
World War II, when American leadership became something more than 
a beacon isolated in its own moat-guarded tower, have felt like the baker 
in Le Femma du Boulanger, who complained, “How can I bake bread when 
I’m so busy being deceived ?” 

Vague feelings of crisis and of self-deception have beset teachers for 
many years. In the recognition that the old, classical type of education was 
not the best of all possible educations for the modern world, there was an 
awareness that the problem of substance still was not to be answered solely 
by economic means. 

There will always be crises in education. There was a crisis in the days 
of Thomas Jefferson and Horace Mann, when the substance of education 
was to teach every member of an inchoate democracy to read. There will 
always be a crisis whenever “Johnny can’t read”; but that substance has be- 
come form, and it seems that the substance now lies in the effort to teach 
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Johnny what to read. Today’s crisis is publicized in shortages of numbers and 
things. The 1957 issue of the Saturday Review devoted to education tells us 
that we need additional hundreds of millions of dollars now and shall need 
between seven and nine billions in excess of as-usual funds between now and 
1970; at this moment we need 40,000 new classrooms, and 135,000 qualified 
teachers; we need money for increased salaries at every level of the teaching 
profession if it is to keep its abler men and women. Throughout the country, 
the median salary for full professors is $7,000; for associate professors, $5,700; 
for assistant professors, $5,000; and for instructors and teachers in the high 
and grade schools, $4,000. 

Parenthetically, and with the earnest hope of supplementing the rewards 
and satisfactions of teaching, I quote from the same Saturday Review: “Pro- 
fessors are subsidizing the education of their students by an amount which 
is double the grand total of alumni gifts and endowment income of all our 
colleges and universities combined. This is the largest scholarship program 
in all history.” In comparison, the sum of the contributions to education by 
large corporations pales. In answer to the argument that teachers’ contribu- 
tions are involuntary, it is clear that most teachers enter the profession be- 
cause of the service rather than the profit or security motive, that the teacher 
seldom has a surplus from which to make a voluntary or involuntary mone- 
tary contribution, and that there are no strings to the teachers’ contribution, 
not even the string of paid publicity or public relations. To those who fear 
that increased salaries might attract less dedicated men and women, I ask 
comparison with the incomes and motivations in professions requiring 
similar or less investment of time and money for preparation, such as in the 
medical and legal careers. Education, the stne qua non of effective democracy, 
must be content with crumbs from the rich Uncle Sam’s table. As long as 


teachers’ salaries remain half what their professional and academic training 


merit and as long as the student-to-teacher ratio in our schools remains twice 
the optimum, teachers will continue to add this involuntary but gratifying 
tax on brains to their income taxes. And there are still some who fear federal 
aid to education! 

It is probable that the lack of money is the root of most of the evils in 
education, but education itself is not blameless. The resemblance between 
“vocational education” and a compelling call has almost vanished. Recently 
a young married student asked me, “Do you know why I want a college edu- 
cation?” Trying to be perspicacious in a business climate, I answered, “Why, 
I suppose because a bachelor’s degree is estimated to be worth $100,000.” 
“No,” he said, “I’ve learned from my attempts to earn a living that with 
all these young people going through college, if you don’t have a degree, 
you have to use your brains.” I was not the first educator to put a $ on a 
degree, nor was he the first to substitute a college education for using his 
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brains. Until the use of brains becomes fashionable rather than suspect 
(Edward U. Condon and J. Robert Oppenheimer), cleverness will appar- 
ently serve. 

The lack of money alone does not explain why, in our grade and high 
schools, only one teacher in four is a man or why the median age for men 
teachers is thirty-five and that for women, more than half of them married, 
is forty-five. No one knows better than the modern car buyer the importance 
of status. Idealistic young men with a true vocation soon become disillu- 
sioned and take other jobs which will not only permit them to support a 
wife and family but give them status in a society which must manifest ma- 
turity and responsibility by ability to meet a payroll. In a beardless society 
there are few long beards. Young women, fondly believing that they have 
at last found something worth marrying besides men, soon learn that a man 
is more than a biological necessity — possibly a status symbol. And who is to 
maintain that grade and high school teachers do not have the most trying 
and most varied parental experience in our population of small average 
families ? 

Thus do we pass almost imperceptibly from one “order of reality” to an- 
other — from Gordon Keith Chalmer’s “order of matter and number” to the 
“order of man and words” — in life as well as in education, from money, 
buildings, facilities to teachers as human beings; from the physical sciences 
and mathematics to the social sciences, literature, and language. And where 
are the biological sciences, with their study of the sub-human and human 
species not so much in the laboratory of life as in the laboratory enclosed in 
four bare walls? And where is philosophy, with its theory derived from 
general facts and principles? And where religion, with its practice so far 
removed from its substance? At times the shock technique has a therapeutic 
value, and there is, perhaps, no better illustration of how substance can be- 
come form and form substance than a sacramental transubstantiation, which 
so easily becomes dogma, dialectic, and controversy. 

The business of the United States, despite the Coolidges and the Charles 
Wilsons, never has been and never should be business; the business of our 
country must be youth and their education. The misapplications of the dis- 
coveries of pure science have put an end to any expressed or tacit theory 
that youth or human beings of any age are replaceable expendables. And 
what is said about our youth, our students? The most complimentary re- 
mark I have seen recently is, “Everybody likes them. They are much worse 
prepared than previous classes, but they have a good spirit.” Other qualifying 
statements: “Few can do long division; almost none can divide fractions by 
fractions; the X of algebra has indeed become a mysterious quantity.” “They 
are gloriously contented with the present and with the future outlook; 
despite the common fear of another war within twelve years, few have any 
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interest in international affairs; United Nations and UNESCO clubs are 
vanishing; few students read the newspapers or the serious magazines; too 
many can’t read intelligently; all talk but have little to say; they are politi- 
cally irresponsible if not illiterate.” “They admire virtues like honesty and 
loyalty but employ systematic cheating; they are more interested in con- 
vertibles than in crusades or ideas and more interested in marriage than in 
intellectual pursuits.” “They cultivate mental apathy and ‘easy-does-it’; they 
accept the conventions of a business-oriented society as a context for their 
individual lives.” “Injustice to others leaves them cold.” “One coed, after 
ten minutes in a group discussing jazz, excused herself, saying, ‘I’ve got to 
leave; thinking makes my head hurt.’” Another student, proud of enduring 
a chemistry examination, boasts, “The average grade for two hundred 
students was 22°/,; mine was 27°4; somebody made a 97°%.” According to a 
poll in a large eastern high school, the fondest desires of the students are to 
be accepted by the most popular group at school, to make people like them, 
to avoid at all costs being tagged as odd balls, to please friends; nearly all 
believe it better to conform than to become individuals; many feel that if 
adults can’t, won’t, or don’t solve problems, they should not be expected to. 
They are willing to copy, imitate and receive or absorb an education but not 
to get one in the active sense of the word. 

It might be comforting to lay the blame at the door of the professional 
educators, but the charge will not stand up in court. Though we have 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in Education without a thesis, we also have the 
M.A. in many graduate schools with no thesis requirement, and even Har- 
vard today considers a reading knowledge of a foreign language to be too 
much to expect from the independent study of those about to receive our 
highest academic degree. Few want a requirement simply for the sake of a 
requirement, but to put diplomas of approval upon perennial absorbers 
rather than contributors and to tongue-tie the nation which used to have 
something more than dollars and technical assistance to contribute to the 
world raises questions of education! form and substance which are not 
answered by selecting our favorite scapegoats. As Aristotle pointed out, love 
may be one-sided, but friendship is a two-way street, and as B. Q. Morgan has 
put it, we must learn to see even the foe “with the mind as well as the eye.” 
The distant vision of radar does not change that need. 

It is possible that comics do contribute to juvenile delinquency, but it is 
clear that the lack of substance in our education entails unoccupied time and 
minds. Not many of us can escape the charge that we have been parental 
or educational delinquents. My optimistic conviction is that Little Rock was 
more profoundly embarrassing to churches, the social sciences, the biologists, 
language teachers, and humanists than were the Sputniks. I know which 
was the more spectacular and which caused the greater outcry against edu- 
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cation, but I know, too, which was the more shocking from the standpoint 
of substance — “laws for thing” and “laws for man.” Unbalance of educa- 
tional stress upon the laws of thing — science and engineering — may mean 
that “the next heartbeat is enough of a project for any man,” but the Ameri- 
can dream was not built upon such a future and only the transcendental 
values of laws for men justified the appeal and partial acceptance of Ameri- 
ca’s “manifest destiny” as something other than imperialism. 

If this be true, can we engage in crash programs for the misuse of the dis- 
coveries of science, can we surrender our birthright by retirement into ivory 
towers of pure science, of engineering, or of business, of any educational 
or vocational activity in spectacular searches for achievement in the realm 
of things without relating them to the agents and the substance of life, the 
laws for men? 

I have admitted that my personal ivory tower of specialized interest has 
been occasionally shaken by vague atmospheric currents which have led me 
to believe that eternal vigilance is required of even the most isolated scholar. 
Form, in my life— how something is said rather than what is said —so 
deceptively becomes substance that misgivings are inevitable. It is the differ- 
ence between involuntary and voluntary baking of bread, a dichotomy which 
may betray a one-track mind. But the late champion of liberal education in 
our country, Gordon Keith Chalmers, must have felt the same need for 
vigilance when he quoted Robert Frost’s poem Departmental in a recent 
address: 

An ant on a table cloth 

Ran into a dormant moth 

of many times his size; 

He showed not the least surprise. 
His business wasn’t with such. 
He gave it scarcely a touch, 

And was off on this duty run. 
Yet if he encountered one 

of the hive’s enquiry squad, 
Whose work is to find out God 


and the nature of time and space, 
He would put him onto the case. 


In such moments I wonder about substance, about deception by myself, 
by others, by things, by trends, by the climate of the age; and I think of 
Carlyle’s man as “the prisoner of his own time,” of Taine’s race, milieu, and 
moment, and better, of Ruskin’s men who can “think strongly, feel strongly, 
and see truly” and thus become seers worthy of positions of leadership or 
followership because they can hold form and substance in balance or know 
the meaning and the practice of transubstantiation. 
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It is then that I wonder what I have been doing about the dormant moth 
of education, of human and international relations, of self-evaluation; in a 
word, the applied humanities. Of course, I have taught the geography and 
history of France and Spain and Spanish America, but these courses have 
been descriptive rather than interpretative and human. Of course, | have 
tried to teach language, but seldom as the third or fourth most important 
human activity or as a force which can enable a Senator Joseph McCarthy to 
destroy others and finally himself or a Shakespeare to create a Hamlet and 
an Iago to out-live their creator. Of course, I have talked about the self, 
others, time, God, emotion, and freedom of a Jean-Paul Sartre as abstrac- 
tions; and about conflict, complex, psychosis, neurosis, frustration, and escape 
as psychological phenomena; but when I speak of justice with mercy, cour- 
age, cowardice, hypocrisy, humility, sin, honor, duty, love, passion, sacrifice, 
magnanimity, remorse, suffering, joy, the burden of guilt, pity, fear, admira- 
tion, wonder, awe, dreams, doubt, a willingness to suspend disbelief, the 
immortality of a Hamlet, and the awful sense of waste, I know that I am 
talking about literature and the very substance of the life, not of the nominal- 
ist’s or the social scientist’s man, but of the realist’s and humanist’s individual 
men, of, for, and by whom language and literature were made. 

The horns of our dilemma are forbidding: the efficiency, expedition, and 
regimentation of authoritarianism seem to prescribe the sacrifice of the free- 
doms, free enterprise, and individualism of democracy. The emergency can 
even enable the Kremlin to undermine our system by determining what our 
educational institutions are to teach. Our atomic physicists were reluctant to 
see their discoveries perverted to destructive uses but were helpless in the 
crisis. In a race between the hare of the misapplied sciences and the tortoise 
of the applied humanities few will bet on the tortoise. And yet we know that 
the tortoise must win, because if the laws for men do not transcend the laws 
for things, civilization has neither form nor substance. Science has been 
elevated to the top of our pedestal of values before and proved to be a false 
idol. As long as human beings are, as the Existentialists insist, not free not to 
be free, only blindness and deviation can cause the tortoise to lose the ulti- 
mate race. 

Nationalistic, cultural, or scholarly distractions may make me forgetful of 
the vital substance of civilization, but in such moments, I like to contrast the 
dog of Sputnik II with Lew Sarrett’s little dog who persisted in digging in 
his master’s vegetable garden, where there were, I hope, French cabbages, 
African breadfruit, Spanish onions, German thyme, Italian corn salad, and 
Russian turnips: 

Such captivating quantities of dirt 

For a little dog to dig each day; 

But oh, how enormous the expanse of earth, 
And China is so far away. 
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Every one of us, regardless of his field of interest, may become enough 
like the baker of La Femme du Boulanger or Robert Frost’s ant to recognize 
that deception may be within or around us and that the applied humanities, 
secular or religious, are the most promising substance in which we all may 
dig. Now that satellites are circling the sky above us, I find myself wonder- 
ing if the scientists will reach the cold and barren places of the moon before 
we humanists reach our students and, through them, the near and distant 
places of our teeming earth. The race, left only to the swift, seems to por- 
tend a dead, totalitarian heat. 


TO A DYING GIRL 
C. F. Larson 


How quickly must she go? 
She calls dark swans from mirrors everywhere: 
From halls and porticos, from pools of air. 


How quickly must she know? 


They wander through the fathoms of her eye, 


Waning southerly until their cry 

Is gone where she must go. 

How quickly does the cloudfire streak the sky, 
Tremble on the peaks, then cool and die? 

She moves like evening into night, 

Forgetful as the swans forget their flight 

Or spring the fragile snow, 

So quickly she must go. 


Provo, Utah 





PARADISE AND HADES: 
ASPECTS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


Charles L. Sanford 


HE PERIOD SINCE World War II has seen a rejuvenation of Ameri- 

can nationalism, a return to the complex of symbols, attitudes, and 

moral and religious principles which Ralph Gabriel has called “the 
American Democratic Faith.” Some scholars, reacting against a popular 
emphasis upon the uniqueness of these cultural and intellectual patterns, 
have come to regard the American dream as an European invention. It 1s 
insufficiently recognized, however, that both the champions of a cultural 
uniqueness and the defenders of a cultural unity with Europe are partly right. 
The main scaffolding of the American imagination, analysis suggests, derives 
from universal archetypes of human experience in contact with the unique 
circumstances of American history. 

The archetypes most widely met in American thought are those of Para- 
dise and Hades, which are believed to organize opposing tendencies of self- 
assertion and submission in the individual, and of Rebirth, which marks the 
passage through suffering from one emotional state to the other on a higher 
level of consciousness. But these archetypes have also been found to be 
central to much of European thought.’ 


Born of a tension between two great impulses governing man, the impulse 
to self-assertion and the impulse of submission, or acceptance, the image of 
Paradise has always meant more than a simple geographical place. To a plot 
of land it affixes a complex of desires. Thus, the poles of Paradise and Hades 
may help to order on the physical plane of existence a desire for material 
ease without labor or hardship as opposed to the grinding poverty of previous 


existence; on the psychic level an infantile regression from the cares of adult 
life to the warm Nirvana of the womb or mother breast; on the sexual plane, 
a yearning for the frank, free affectional life prescribed by nature as opposed 
to the emotional starvation often experienced in advanced stages of civiliza- 


Charles L. Sanford, who teaches at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New York, is the 
editor of Benjamin Franklin and the American Character. 

* Maude Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (London: Oxford University Press, 1934). My dis 
cussion and understanding of these archetypes follow closely the interpretation of Miss Bodkin, who, of 
course, was influenced by Freud and Jung. See especially pp. 23, 60, 114-115, 315, and Ch. III. She 
defines archetypal patterns as “organizations of emotional tendencies, determined partly through the 
distinctive experience of the race or community within whose history the theme has arisen.” The Rebirth 
archetype, prelude of the tragic sense of life, is explained by an ebb-and-flow of creative vitality accom- 
panying the rise of guilt feelings in the self-assertive individual's conflict with parental or tribal 
authority. 
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tion; on the moral plane a wish to recapture the pristine state of innocence 
which the adult abandons when he acquires a sense of guilt; on the political 
level an assertion of individual freedom and self-government against the con- 
straints of parental and societal authority — in short, all the fancied goods 
of life in a world which must remain forever imperfect, therefore evil. 

A common principle underlying this complex structuring of good and 
evil concerns the role of authority. Each level of meaning seems to involve 
self-assertion against some cramping limitation or irritant by the individual 
in behalf of a return to a psychological state of peaceful quiescence. Because 
the impulse of self-assertion acts unconsciously in the name of its opposite 
and because of a perpetual imperfection of effort, the individual often finds 
himself in a state of polar tension, or ambivalence, toward authority wherein 
he affixes a love-hate relationship to both poles of Paradise and Hades. He 
becomes alternately craven and rebellious, submissive and proud. Authority 
would seem to be associated not only with leadership and government, but 
also with advanced stages of civilization. The myth of the Garden of Eden 
has traditionally insisted that any over-ripe society is rotten with class dis- 
- tinctions, with social stratification inimical to social and material advance- 
ment, with elaboration of dress and manner, with a superfine discrimination 
of shades and tones, and with the multiplication of forms, shibboleths, and 
ceremonies. All these features of an authoritarian civilization are rendered, as 
in Dante’s Inferno, by the image Hades. The myth of the Garden of Eden is 
apt to be the rationale of an underprivileged group of social upstarts in con- 
flict with an authoritarian, older civilization. 

Europe has persistently played the role of Hades in the American imagi- 
nation and through the process of symbol transference, as will be shown, has 
structured many of the significant tensions of our national life. Thus, the 
popular contrast of things American and things European, apparently essen- 
tial to the development of a sense of national identity, has helped to order a 
large number of equivalents for good and evil in American life. The 
American has preferred the future tense to an Old World past tense, progress 
to a feudal-type stagnation, the so-called grassroots West to the Eastern sea- 
board society, freedom and equality to authority and inequality, prosperity to 
poverty, the common man or democrat to the aristocrat, simplicity of man- 
ner to sophistication, morals to manners, instincts of the heart to the reason- 
ing intellect. Most of these, and other, equivalents for good and evil can be 
summed up by the contrast of Nature, or things regarded as “natural,” with 
Civilization, or things artificial. But the unsatisfied yearning after perfection 
in an imperfect world might eventually find even Hell an improvement over 
what once was fancied Paradise. So is born a tragic tension which has caused 
some Americans to look backward and eastward toward the hellish Old 
World for a richer source of inspiration, alternating attitudes of submission 
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and rebellion, seeking a regeneration now in primitivism, now in the march 
of civilization. These polar tensions and contrasts will be explored in the 
following pages. 

II 

The image of Paradise in the American myth of the Garden of Eden has 
had its greatest development in the moral sphere of consciousness. America’s 
superiority in quantitative achievements and political skills has been con- 
sistently blazoned forth in moral terms. The United States was originally 
colonized, North and South, by a people whose leaders, almost without 
exception, believed that by a covenant of God with his chosen people America 
was set apart for a special world mission to regenerate mankind from corrupt 
Old World institutions. This great work of redemption, completing the 
Reformation, required a practical demonstration of moral effort. It is true 
that the earliest settlers, representatives of the new commercial classes in 
Europe which were challenging the authority of the old landed feudality, 
thought to set up a commercial city, but their spiritual aspirations were some- 
times expressed by the image of the Celestial City, the New Jerusalem, “the 
City on a Hill.” 

The influence of the frontier worked on minds already predisposed to the 
Paradise-Hades archetype. The howling wilderness of North America, which 
in its primitive state at least suggested Paradise, could be made more hospi- 
table to that image by converting it into a pleasing land of rural villages, 
small shops, churches, and tilled fields.* By the end of the eighteenth century 
the peculiar virtues of America came to be associated with the cultivators of 
the soil and with the regenerating powers of uncontaminated nature. 
Throughout the nineteenth century America was more or less dominated by 


what David Riesman calls “inner-directed moralists,’ who, while turning 
to industrial techniques in the development and exploitation of natural re- 
sources, still followed an ethical code which emphasized visible works, 
glorified the ascetic virtues of industry, and interpreted most problems as 
moral issues. 


This moralistic, agrarian conception of American nationality did not 
anticipate urban industrialism and, indeed, tended to identify the rise of 
manufacturing enterprise with the encroachment of corrupt old Europe on 
the vulnerable Eastern seaboard, where some of the class patterns of Euro- 
pean society already had a toe-hold. For this reason Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
America’s poet-philosopher, wrote in the 1830s, echoing Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson before him: “Europe extends to the Alleghanies; 


*Cf. Alan Heimert, “Puritanism, the Wilderness, and Frontier,’ New England Quarterly, XXVI 
(Sept., 1953), 370. Also an earlier article by Charles L. Sanford, “The Garden of America.” Modern 
Review, Calcutta, India, XCII (July, 1952), 24-25. 
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America lies beyond.” * These words constituted an early statement of the 
classic American fable of East and West. But attitudes toward the West com- 
pounded elements of almost infantile regression with what we have come to 
call “Progress.” The West was both a place to be saved from sin by the civil- 
izing process and an unsullied refuge from civilization. In either case, geo- 
graphical westering toward a glorious future became the main path of 
America’s moral and spiritual salvation, and Benjamin Franklin’s moral rise 
in life established a popular pattern for both pioneer and entrepreneur. In 
letters and literature Americans celebrated the westward trek away from 
Europe after the archetypal rebirth out of trial and trouble into a new life. 
The American, “this new man,” was conceived in the Adamic image to 
stand for America’s rejection of the devilish European.* 

Thus, the West became a focal center for all American idealisms. Though 
the “spirit of the age” in early nineteenth-century America vibrated in sym- 
pathy with the European Zeitgeist, its modes of expression were its own. The 
many reform movements, the revivals, the repeated removals from coastal 
civilization, the sectarian ferment, utopian experiments, and back-to-nature 
cultural stirrings shared an underlying patriotic theme: that something 
hoped for in American life, whether the material paradise or holy common- 
wealth, was not being realized, but that, in conjunction with the promise 
of the West, America might yet be rescued from some all-embracing evil. In 
an important sense, Bronson Alcott, a latter-day Puritan, spoke for all the 
reformers when he said, “Our freer, but yet far from freed, land is the 
asylum, if asylum there be, for the hope of man; and there, if anywhere, is 
the second Eden to be planted in which the divine seed is to bruise the head 
of Evil and restore Man to his rightful communion with God in the Paradise 
of Good.”® 

The bands of hopefuls who founded new evangelical sects in the wilder- 
ness during this period frequently sought, like many of the Puritan leaders 





*Ralph Waldo Emerson, from an unlocated source, but see comparable statements of greater 
length in his Works (New York: Bigelow, Brown, n. d.), IV, 397-398, 468-469. Franklin's and 
Jefferson’s animadversions on this subject are well known. 


‘For the ideas in this paragraph see Charles L. Sanford, op. cit., pp. 24-32; R. W. B. Lewis, The 
American Adam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955); Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950); Henry Bamford Parkes, “Metamorphoses of Leatherstocking,” 
in Modern Writing, no. 3 (New York: Berkley Publishing Co., 1956), pp. 74-91. The adaptation of 
the Franklin image to the change from agriculture to industry is described in Louis B. Wright, “Frank- 
lin’s Legacy to the Gilded Age,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXII (1946), 268-279; Charles L. Sanford, 
“An American Pilgrim's Progress,” American Quarterly, VI (Winter, 1954), 297-310; Richard D. Miles, 
“The American Image of Franklin,” American Quarterly, IX, no. 2, pt. 1 (Summer, 1957), 117-143. 


* Quoted in Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom's Ferment (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949), p. 172; Sidney E. Mead, “Abraham Lincoln's ‘Last, Best Hope of Earth’. . . ," Church History, 
XXIII (1954), 3. My interpretation of American reform in this period is similar to that of Avery 
Craven, The Coming of the Civil War (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), esp. pp. 128-132. 
David Donald and others have suggested that many reform leaders were members of a newly displaced 
elite in the shift from agriculture to industry. 
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before them, a miraculous transformation of the land by Christ’s Second 
Coming. Thus, the tenth article of the Mormon creed reads:° 

We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes; 
that Zion will be built upon this [the American] continent; that Christ will reign 


personally upon the earth; and that the earth will be renewed and receive its Para- 
disiacal glory. 


The doctrine of the Second Coming had been an important expression of the 
Paradise-Hades archetype stimulated in Europe by the discovery of America. 
The possibility of winning through to such a promised land through divine 
intercession after centuries of walled-in wretchedness brought about the 
gradual abandonment by Reformation writers of the pessimistic medieval 
belief in an imminent, cataclysmic end of the world in favor of the more 
optimistic Apocalypse as God’s pattern for future history.’ Americans be- 
came the chief heirs of this apocalyptic faith. 

According to the new prophecy, the great drama of redemption would 
be enacted in a number of successive temporal stages, including the destruc- 
tion of Antichrist, the conversion of the Jews and heathens, the universal 
enlightenment of mankind, the second reign of Christ on earth with his 
saints, and the final Day of Judgment. The advancement of this timetable of 
the Reformation was the main article of faith in the colonial “errand into 
the wilderness.” It helped Americans ever afterwards to regard themselves as 
the darlings of history; it implanted in them a vibrant sense of expectancy 
and urgency in their daily affairs; it made them ardent proselytizers of the 
American “way of life,” as well as vigilant searchers of the national con- 
science; it reenforced the emphasis on the American future as opposed to the 
European past; and, with the secularization of the millennial hope, it adum- 
brated modern ideas of progress. 

In measuring their progress toward a new heaven on earth, the majority 
of the chosen people tended to merge the time factor in their celestial ac- 
counting with the spatial dimensions of their new country. They calculated 
their future in terms of western land, clothing the sordid motives of land 
hunger and greed with an idealizing passion. The “reality” which the 
western pioneers uncovered never quite measured up to the heroic propor- 
tions of their dreams, and they disguised their disappointment by celebrating 





* John Codman, “Mormon Doctrines,” in Willard Thorp, et al., eds., American Issues (New York: 
Lippincott, 1944), I, 647. But see also. {ra V. Brown, “Watchers for the Second Coming: the Millenarian 
Tradition in America,” Mississippi Villey Historical Review, XXXIX (1952), 441-458. David Brion 
Davis, “The New England Origins of Mormonism,” New England Quarterly, XXVI (June, 1953), is 
an inadequate account of the relationship between Mormonism and New England Puritanism. 


"Ernest Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1950). The 
influence of the discovery of America upon European thought is discussed by Lewis Mumford, The 
Condition of Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944), Ch. VII, and by Myron P. Gilmore, The World 
of Humanism, 1453-1517 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), esp. pp. 260, 266-267. For the 
importance of prophecy to the colonial leaders see Le Roy Edwin Froom, The Prophetic Faith of our 
Fathers (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald, 1946), III, 9-259, passim. 
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the size of their country. Their preoccupation with size and quantity con- 
cealed a longing for moral and spiritual grandeur befitting an elect people.” 
The jingoistic boasting which offended such foreign observers as Fanny 
Trollope and which prompted Henry David Thoreau, himself addicted to 
the “optative mood,” to call his fellow Americans the “hip-hip hurrah, 
mutual admiration society” was but the tragically inflated rhetoric of Edenic 
expectations. As each successive generation fell short of its appointed mis- 
sion, it concentrated its hopes for futurity on the next generation, its chil- 
dren. Also, as the physical frontiers gave way to industry and mechanized 
agriculture in what seemed to many a process of corruption, Americans 
sought their lost innocence symbolically in their children. The youth of 
America, representing her future, accordingly became at once the most 
glorified and the most lectured youth in the world.® Classic American litera- 
ture, which surely expresses the deeply rooted emotional attitudes of the 
society, is full of the symbolic innocence of youth. 

In the idealized American type so often met in popular culture, the 
quality of youthful innocence, the frequent regression to instincts and feel- 
ings as sources of virtue or truth, the appeal to the unsophisticated standard 
of nature were all expressions of primitivism fostered in large part by the 
image of the West as opposed to an aristocratic, authoritarian older civiliza- 
tion. If America were a paradise inhabited by culture heroes modeled upon 
the first nobleman of nature, then Europe summoned up a reverse image of 
man’s estate after the Fall, a kind of urbanized Hell ruled over by Roman 
Catholic devils who paraded as aristocrats, priests, and kings. As a result, 
the chief devil of the American imagination has been an aristocratic Euro- 
pean type. But the cluster of emotional associations which cohere in the 
image of the satanic European aristocrat ultimately has to do with the 
relationship of the common man to authority . The Satan archetype, personi- 
fying all the harassments of life which press in on the ego, may, indeed, as 
the schools of Freud and Jung proclaim, derive from the child’s fear and awe 
of the authoritarian parent, for which it is a substitute. In any event, to the 
new western man America’s eastern coastal society often seemed but a sub- 
stitute for wicked old Europe. Thousands of pioneers went West, as Hamlin 
Garland once put it, “to get a start where the cursed European aristocracy 
hadn’t got a holt on the people.” *° 

The domestic cleavage of East and West, which exists even today in the 
long-term rift within the Republican party, originally described relation- 
ships of power and status, and the economic dependence of a debtor West 





*Cf. Stanley P. Anderson, “The American Metaphor of Bigness,” a recent doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Minnesota. 


* Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (New York: McGraw-Hill and Whittlesey House, 1949), p. 238. 
*® Hamlin Garland, Main-Travelled Roads (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1899), p. 139. 
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upon a creditor East combined attitudes of servility and rebellion. The 
ambivalent attitudes bred by colonial dependence upon Europe were perpetu- 
ated in the colonization of the West. The self-sufficient, superior Westerner, 
professedly contemptuous of Eastern refinement, was nevertheless forced to 
seek out the paths to power and dominance in the East. As the westward 
pole of experience became exhausted of value, even before the end of the 
physical frontier, the historical pilgrimage to the West began to be replaced 
by a reverse migration of Americans to the Eastern Seaboard and Old World. 
Something of the trepidation, the anguish, the embarrassment of the 
Westerner’s initial assault upon refined Eastern society is found in the career 
of Mark Twain. But the chief chroniclers of the reverse migration have been 
Henry James and F. Scott Fitzgerald." 

The dichotomy of East and West is also related to a popular oversimpli- 
fication which has located all good in the country and all evil in the city. 
The universal Paradise-Hades archetype, imposed upon the American experi- 
ence, confronted a countrified America with a largely urbanized Europe. By 
the process of symbol transference and substitution the urban areas of 
America acquired, not merely in the minds of farmers and the new western 
men, but also in the minds of many city-dwellers themselves, much of the 
moral content of Europe. The invidious contrast of country and city is partly 
responsible for the virtuous American’s instinctive fear of soiling his hands 
in corrupt city politics, for his mass retreat to suburbia, for his sentimentali- 
zation of the farm problem. Urban-rural tensions have often been more 
decisive in national politics than regional or sectional differences.'* 

But the provincial American, whose smug superiority hides a deep sense 
of cultural inferiority and whose Edenic expectations thrill to the promise of 
spectacular material success, is also fatally attracted by the tinsel and glitter 
of the city. A favorite theme of American novelists, a theme closely related 
to studies of failure in our society, has been the contrast of city and country 
in which the innocent boy or girl from the country is destroyed physically, 
morally, and spiritually by exposure to the temptations of city life."* This 
is the story of Fitzgerald’s Jay Gatsby, for instance, whose descent into Hell 
(and American novelists commonly render a city environment in the 
imagery of a festering inferno) parallels his pilgrimage from West to East. 

Americans are usually “saved” from corrupt city institutions, on the other 
hand, by removal to such rural Edens as George Ripley’s Brook Farm, 
Thoreau’s Walden Pond, or Silas Lapham’s farm in Vermont. Similarly, on 





"Cf. Robert Ornstein, “Scott Fitzgerald's Fable of East and West,” College English, XVIII, (Dec., 
1956), 141-143 


> 


“Thus, Ralph H. Smuckler, “The Region of Isolationism,” American Political Science Review, 
XLVI (1953), 386-401, finds rural-urban tensions the most important single determining factor 
in isolationism. 


" Blanche Housman Gelfant, The American City Novel (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1954). 
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an international level, Henry James’s suave, drawing-room Europeans are 
ultimately “saved” — if these urbanites are at all capable of being saved — by 
the sacrificial idealism of American “country” boys and girls like Daisy 
Miller or Christopher Newman, whose very names symbolically suggest the 
requisite qualities of innocence, freshness, spontaneity. Such benevolent in- 
nocence, suggestive also of America’s world mission of regeneration, has 
frequently been translated into the conduct of foreign relations. 

It may be said that our whole society has been organized in deference to 
an ideal Adamic type who recalls in some respects the pioneer-farmer and is 
frequently confused with the “common man.” This image belongs, too, 
to the political expression of the Paradise-Hades archetype in the contrasts 
of liberty and authority, equality and inequality. In the American Revolution 
the common man asserted himself against British imperial authority, which 
had hurt his pride more than his pocketbook, in order to revert to a simpler, 
freer existence symbolized by the image of Paradise, or a state of nature. 
His love-hate relationship toward authority compounded attitudes of infan- 
tile regression or servility with rebellion. It was individualistic, self-assertive, 
and aggressive in order that it might finally make its peace with the Atlantic 
community. It looked forward at the same time that it looked back. It 
fought the American Revolution of 1776 with the ideas of the English 
Revolution of 1688.'* In trying to restore the simplicity and freedom of 
primitive days, conceived as a state of mind, it founded a nation dedicated 
to the idea of progress. 

The concept of nature and natural law was, of course, known to the 
ancients and had the sanction of the Bible and the classics. That it became 
central to the ideologies of the American and French Revolutions was due to 
the influence of the American frontier on imaginations already predisposed 
to the Paradise-Hades archetype. John Locke and Hugo Grotius, the fore- 
most authorities for natural law cited by American revolutionary leaders, 
supplemented their readings in classics and Scripture with the more “scien- 
tific” evidence of western travelers in the New World. Locke’s second 
Treatise of Government discovered the hypothetical enactment of his natural 
law in the wilds of America and used as a working model of primitive 
society the Biblical example of Adam and Eve in Paradise. Grotius founded 
international law on reports of the New World’s primitive peoples. Reports 
about the Canadian and Carib Indians suggested to Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
major spokesman for the French Revolution, an ideal state of innocence as a 
standard by which to judge civilization. The archetypal Adam living in a 
state of nature was thus endowed by his creators, who included Thomas 





“Clinton Rossiter, in his book Seedtime of the Republic (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953), p. 
440, writes, “Conservatism, we are told, is the worship of dead revolutionists. If this is true, then 
Americans are conservatives twice over.” 
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Jefferson, with inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

American individualism developed out of the American Adam’s inner 
necessity to assert himself against cramping restrictions of any kind, especially 
those associated with an authoritarian, older civilization, in order to revert to 
a psychological state of peaceful quiescence.’® In this sense, each generation 
of Americans has, in the past (perhaps less in the present), been obliged to 
reenact the American Revolution symbolically in every field of endeavor. 
The American writer or artist, for instance, must, like Poe or Faulkner or 
even Hawthorne, work in splendid isolation and cultivate above all the 
supreme virtue of originality. The cultural drive for a perfection of unique- 
ness once prompted Tocqueville, the astute French observer, to remark that 
Americans spoke almost as if they belonged to a distinct species of man. But 
Tocqueville also noted that although the many competitive individuals fol- 
lowed different paths, they ended up in much the same place. Thus, competi- 
tive individualism itself became a role to which to conform, and the lonely 
individuals sought out kindred souls in multitudinous voluntary associa- 
tions, or “veto groups.” The free individual could be, not altogether para- 
doxically, a joiner and a conformist. 

The free individual conformed to a popular pattern in associating govern- 
ment with the authoritarian European past. “That government is best which 
governs least” — or not at all, as Thoreau added. This attitude has resulted 
not only in a patriotic over-readiness to find tyranny in foreign lands, but 
also in an irrational distrust of one’s own democratic government, which the 
free individual manages remarkably to disassociate from himself. With such 
a predisposed mental set, it has become only too easy for him, especially when 
foreign immigrants dependent upon machine bosses crowded into the urban 
centers, to regard his own representatives at the seat of the government as 
“politicians,” with all the connotations of corruption and lurking criminality 
which the term implies. 

And quite apart from his individualism, given the set of preconceptions 
about authority and government, one can readily understand why he so 
staunchly resists (as a molly-coddling socialism) any extension of govern- 
ment activity into the area of human welfare. Socialism is to him a modern 
variant of European feudalism. As Herbert Hoover wrote in his book 
American Individualism, which linked individualism to pioneering and thus 
to the standard of nature: 

Socialism of different varieties may have something to recommend it as an intellectual 
op-look-and-listen sign, more especially for Old World societies. . . . Nor does salvation 


come by any device for concentration of power, whether political or economic, for both 
are equally reversions to Old World autocracy in new garments.’® 





* Cf. Henry Bamford Parkes, op. cit., pp. 74-91. However, Parkes is not primarily concerned with 
these archetypal patterns. 


*In Willard Thorp, et al., op. cit., I, 984. 
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Often, grudgingly, the individualist has had to yield to the realities of the 
situation in which he found himself. But even those who readily embraced 
the New Deal conceptions of the role and function of government adapted 
their thinking to the framework of the national mythology. Thus, Henry 


Wallace, in many ways the representative philosopher of the New Deal 
wrote: * 


To enter the kingdom of heaven brought to earth and expressed in terms of rich material 
life, it will be necessary to have a reformation even greater than that of Luther and 
Calvin. . . . Today we again have a situation like that in Europe three or four hundred 
years ago... . We have millions of people with good minds and bodies who can’t get 
jobs. They are just as good people as those who left Europe for America three hundred 
years ago. They are looking for another new world. 


Advocates of a “regulated capitalism” in the twentieth century have char- 
acteristically defended big government as the protector of the freedom of the 
little man, hence as an embodiment of modern individualism. 

The cult of the free Adamic individual as opposed to the wicked aristocrat 
has also helped to structure a patriotic contrast of morals and manners. 
Americans have tended to exalt as peculiarly American the virtues of so- 
briety, industry, frugality, honesty, chastity, and the like not merely because 
they have inherited these as part of the Protestant ethic most congenial to 
frontier conditions, but because these virtues were from the beginning op- 
posed to the urban vices of indolence, drunkenness, extravagance, lewdness, 
deceit — which were, in turn, held to be the characteristic vices of a leisured 
aristocracy. The important polarity of industry and indolence, which David 
Riesman has found to be responsible for unhealthy guilt feelings, about the 
relative roles of work and play, is currently being broken down by a new 
middle-class hedonism, but most of the traditional moral poles survive in 
some form or other. The new sexual freedom, for instance, is not inconsistent 
with the survival of a prudish censorship of public communications. 

All these moral poles of American experience have been rendered by a 
literary convention of light and dark which goes back at least to the Middle 
Ages. Thus, in the bulk of American literature, which, as Henry Adams 
once remarked, has used sex for sentiment, seldom for force, the rewards for 
virtue go to the light-skinned, fair-haired, starry-eyed Eves, while the dark 
ladies receive the dubious compliment of seductive sexual imagery. More 
significant, perhaps, as a demarcation of good and evil, the properties of light 
and dark have been related in American thought to the Edenic “bower of 
light,” the life-giving sun of Christian religious symbolism, which accom- 
panied the pioneers westward.'* The convention of light and dark, applied 
to the presence of Negroes, Indians, and, after 1890, dark-skinned immigrants 





" Henry Wallace, New Frontiers (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934), pp. 9-10. 
*® Charles L. Sanford, American Quarterly, V1, 297-303, 310. 
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from southern and eastern Europe, helped to confirm the belief of the 
original nucleus of the population in its own Anglo-Saxon superiority. 

The assumption of moral superiority by Americans was not something 
bred of the Revolutionary struggle in 1776 or born with the new Republic of 
1789; rather, it was already in existence from the early days of settlement, 
swelling and intensifying the tide of nationalism. During colonial days it 
often masqueraded as an inferiority complex, as the colonists tried to ape 
the ways of their mother country. In their secret hearts, which nursed con- 
victions of a divinely appointed mission, they never doubted their moral 
superiority over the English; they felt inferior only in respect to their dress, 
their manners, their culture. The contrast between simple, virtuous Ameri- 
can democrats, uncouth in their speech and dress, and suave but unprincipled 
European aristocrats, a contrast which dominated much of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American thought, thus had its native roots in the colonial experience. 
The first American “common man” was not Jefferson’s sturdy yeoman 
farmer, who stuck to the saw and ax and the common virtues, or even Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s printer’s apprentice, who contrasted his rise to a position of 
middle-class superiority with his humble origins. Rather, it was Nathaniel 
Ward’s simple Cobler of Aggawam, who lectured the English gentry for 
their vain and immoral fashions as early as 1647. 

Compensating for a deep sense of cultural inferiority, Americans made 
plain dress and natural expression over into positive virtues. Westerners 
especially celebrated the primal Adam in themselves. Their primitive superi- 
ority constituted their answer to the artificiality of the East and to the 
sophisticated Old World. Thus, a Kentucky orator boasted at the height of 
westward expansion, “The eloquence of the East is sober, passionless, con- 
densed, metaphysical; that of the West is free, lofty, agitating, grand, impas- 
sioned ... the West defies and transcends criticism.” '* In fact, the American 
language, in so far as it differs from the English, adapted itself to this tend- 
ency, inherent in the cult of the common man, to revert to the natural order 
as the source of moral superiority. H. L. Mencken’s scholarly study of the 
American language reveals unmistakably that the two great, uniform 
principles underlying it have been linguistic chauvinism and the urge to 
simplify.*” He notes, for instance, the general paucity of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, indicative of a desire to pass over the finer discriminations of an older 
civilization, the omission of so-called pansy or “lady” words as effete court 
Briticisms, the universal preference for simplified or phonetic spelling, and 





* Quoted by Constance Rourke, American Humor (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 
1931), p. 62. 


Mencken does not himself draw this conclusion, but his book contains enough documentarv 
evidence to warrant such a conclusion; H, L. Mencken, The American Language (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 4th edition., 1949), pp. 90-93; 125; all of Book IV; Book V, chs. 4-8; Book VIII; Book IX, 
chs. 4-6; and pp. 502, 518, 556-567. Of course, it is possible that Mencken’s interpretation itself 
reflects a chauvinism. 
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the addiction to slang. American slang, the single most distinguishing fea- 
ture of the American language, is described as “a form of colloquial speech 
created in a spirit of defiance and aiming at freshness and novelty... . Its 
figures are consciously far-fetched and are intentionally drawn from the most 
ignoble sources. Closely akin to profanity in its spirit, its aim is to shock.”*’ 
All these things, like the American Revolution, represent a revolt against un- 
natural bonds and restraints. The principles of linguistic chauvinism and the 
urge to simplify correspond to the dual impulses, already studied, of self- 
assertion and submission. A people’s language is one of the most sensitive 
registers of nationality. 

The reversion to nature and to the domain of the instincts as a source 
of divinity has sometimes transformed the common man into a demigod 
who came from God’s country or the “Creation State,” was a crack shot, 
killed unhuntable bears and forty-two-pound turkeys, was epidemic to bad 
men, rode thunder-bolts, and carried sunrise in his pocket. Supposedly 
endowed by nature with an intuitive knowledge of right and wrong, he has 
become a guardian of the public conscience, appearing before the small-fry 
in such roles as Lone Ranger, Roy Rogers, Hopalong Cassidy, and Davy 
Crockett. His rough exterior and courage have spelled doom to evil-doers 
but endeared him to lovers of morality. Indeed, the great stress in our society 
upon athletic masculinity derives from the contrast of morals and manners, 
nature and civilization. While exhibitions of masculinity may compensate 
for doubts as to sexual virility, more importantly they offset the fancied 
effeminacy of an immoral, tea-drinking, hand-kissing, book-reading, panty- 
waisted aristocracy, give assurances of a capacity for vigorous moral action, 
and altogether function culturally as a supporting mark of high American- 
ism. The “tough-guy” postures of Mickey Spillane heroes, dead-end kids, 
and even business leaders derive from this aspect of the myth. 

Reinforcing the common man’s emphasis upon masculinity, and in turn 
reinforced by all his other cultural values, is a strain of anti-intellectualism. 
By anti-intellectualism is meant not so much an attitude based upon a mature, 
intelligent understanding of the limitations of human reason, but rather an 
irrational impatience with speculative thought, with analysis, with difficult 
new art forms, with precise use of terminology and language as tools for 
communication, with efforts to seek the underlying causes of grave social 
problems and to understand them without condemning. Such anti-intel- 
lectualism must inevitably flourish in a moralistic atmosphere which takes 
nature as its standard, which believes in the religion of work as opposed to 
the immoral indolence of an aristocratic leisure class, and which tends to 
regard all cultural sophistication and learning—on a level with refined 





* Thid., p. 556. 
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manners — as the monopoly of a corrupt aristocracy, native or European. An 
extensive reading of American literature would seem to suggest almost be- 
yond doubt that learning has been adjudged vaguely immoral because of its 
association with European civilization and aristocracy — even when, para- 
doxically, we have been concerned to develop a native culture superior to that 
of Europe. 

At the same time, a lingering emotional religiosity has identified learning 
vaguely with sophistry and deceit through its association with the devil, who 
deceived Adam and Eve in Paradise through a stratagem of cold, reasoning 
intellect. Fear of sabotage of the American mission by a conspiratorial devil 
has contributed not only to isolationism, to patriotic crusading, to the wide- 
spread tendency to look for evil men and nations as the cause of all our 
troubles, but to the fundamental irrationalism of scapegoating. A cause, in 
order to succeed with a full measure of public support, has usually had first 
to pin the devil label of aristocrat upon the opposition. Andrew Jackson 
defeated the second United States Bank, for example, by thus stigmatizing it 
and its director, Nicholas Biddle, deducing its devious authoritarian nature 
in part from the fact that it had foreign depositors and would “place the 
whole United States in the same relation to foreign countries which the 
Western States now bear to the Eastern.” ** 

Thus, too, the frustrations of the 1890s, as Richard Hofstadter has argued, 
found a ready outlet in the Philippine crusade against the dastardly Spaniard. 
Another victim of this kind of symbol transference was the Southern planter. 
Avery Craven rightly concludes that two assumptions stood out in the 
Northern indictment of the slaveholder: “He was, in the first place, the arch- 
aristocrat. ... In the second place, he was a flagrant sinner.” Craven claims 
that the planter did scapegoat duty “for all the aristocrats and all sinners. To 
him were transferred resentments and fears born out of local conditions” 
related to economic shifts in the Northeast bearing hard on labor and agri- 
culture everywhere.** 

But the most persistent victim of such scapegoating has been the manu- 
facturing business community. “We refer,” Parke Godwin once wrote, “to 
a new Aristocracy, of a commercial and financial Feudality, which is taking 
the place of the ancient aristocracy of nobles and warriors, by the annihila- 
tion and impoverishment of the lower and middling classes.” °* W. H. Ghent. 
styled it a “benevolent feudalism.” Edward Bellamy’s famous parable of the 
coach, in which rode a callous leisure class pulled by hordes of toiling wage 


* Jackson's Veto Message, July 10, 1832. The underlying meaning of the Jacksonian persuasion, 
according to Marvin Meyers and J. W. Ward, was the restoration of Adam to a state of republican 
simplicity and freedom. 


* Avery Craven, op. cit., pp. 149-150, 130-131. 


** Parke Godwin, Democracy, Constructive and Pacific (1844), in Willard Thorp, et al., op. cit., I, 
+14. 
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slaves, dramatized the spectre of an European inequality transplanted to 
America. And just as the Jacksonians addressed the Whigs as the party of 
“entrenched privilege,” Franklin D. Roosevelt styled his Republican op- 
ponents “economic royalists.” As early as 1847 Wendell Phillips observed, 
“Many of the errors on this point .. . proceed from looking at American 
questions through European spectacles, and transplanting the eloquent com- 
plaints against capital and monopoly, which are well-grounded and well- 
applied there, to a state of society here, where they have little meaning or 
application... .” *° 

The supposed invasion of America by Europe in the economic sphere 
benefited immeasurably from the coming of the industrial, technological 
revolution, which, by its wholesale transformation of American society and 
landscape, was deeply upsetting to the agrarian mentality and to such former 
ruling elites as the farmer, the planter, the clergyman, and legislator, whose 
pens became enlisted in criticism of industrial progress. As Bishop William 
Lawrence, an apologist for the new order, saw it, the coming of the industrial 
revolution posed a grave moral issue and a problem of national identity: 
whether material prosperity was to be reckoned a reward for virtue in a truly 
regenerate society, or evidence of corruption and failure to fulfill the Ameri- 
can world mission in a society rapidly going the way of Europe. To become 
acceptable, therefore, the new manufacturing community had first to adapt 
itself to the moral climate of opinion. The pioneers of the factory system 
not only had to engage in a great debate with the Jeffersonians to prove that 
American manufacturing could be more moral in its effects upon the public 
character than its European counterpart, but even had to embody their pro- 
fessions of morality in a paternalistic regard for the welfare of operatives by 
establishing schools, churches, carefully supervised boarding houses, and 
restrictions upon the use of child and female labor.** 

Because material prosperity was conceived in a drama of good and evil, 
an opposition of good prosperity to evil poverty of the European type, the 
self-assertive, phallic forward-thrust of “modern progress” has tended to pre- 
vail with the majority of Americans, who, for the most part, seem unable to 
understand the nature of the indictment by the “spoiled priests” in their 
midst. Correspondingly, the American society has attached a considerable 
moral odium to the failure to rise in life. This moral odium assigned to 
failure, together with the frustrating of grandiose expectations induced by 
the national mythology, as in the cult of romantic love, has undoubtedly been 
a major source of unhappiness. The social tragedy of failure in American 
life has, in any event, been an important theme of modern American writers, 





* In John R. Commons, et al., editors, Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1910-1911), VII, 221. 


* Charles L. Sanford, “Intellectual Origins and Newworldliness of American Industry,” Journal of 
Economic History, XVM, No. 1 (March, 1958). 
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whose Garden has been transmuted into the master metaphor of Wasteland. 
Gertrude Stein used to explain to European lecture audiences that, by com- 
parison with Americans, Europeans did not really know anything about dis- 
illusionment: they had learned early not to expect too much of life.?* With- 
out the tragic sense of limitations contained in the Rebirth archetype, Ameri- 
cans have tended to dwell at opposite poles of buoyant optimism and stark 
despair, naive faith and utter cynicism, arrogant pride and complete self- 
doubt. 

Yet the orgies of self-criticism have not been less patriotic than the shouts 
of progress, functioning very much like the early New England institution 
of the jeremiad, recalling a chosen people to righteousness. Liberals and con- 
servatives alike have been moralists, forever pitting themselves, as Richard 
Hofstadter has remarked, against the fancied evils of life, forever demanding 
changes, improvements, nostrums. Since colonial days, in fact, there has been 
a marked tendency to regard America as having greater moral obligations 
than other nations and therefore to consider her sins more heinous than those 
of other nations.** An unfortunate result has been much exaggeration of 
America’s deficiencies by patriotic citizens and an equally unfortunate exag- 
geration of her innocence and her uniqueness in terms of moral (material, 
political, economic) superiority. This national superiority complex, feeding 
alternately an isolationism which would retreat behind a cordon sanitaire of 
protecting oceans to a hermetically sealed Paradise in the Mississippi Valley 
and an internationalism which would make the world over in the American 
image, has been offensive to foreign nations whom we have sought as allies. 

In a society such as ours in which money, righteously employed, has 
been the primary measure and fulcrum of power and status, the chief under- 
lying causative factor of historical change and /or ideology is likely to appear 
superficially to be the economic, whereas the real culprit, if the present 
analysis is valid, is probably an unsatisfactory relationship to authority mas- 
querading as the economic factor and largely acerbated by the myth pictures 
in the mind. The relationship to authority, however, begins in the home. 
Following a moralism based on the code of works and sanctified by the 
mythology, for instance, the parent withholds affection when the child is 
“naughty” and lavishes affection on him when he is “good.” As a result, the 
child may ever afterwards, particularly since his future behavior is also 
prescribed by the culture, try to win respect and affection by a life-long 
campaign of utilitarian achievement. It is doubtful that an intelligent person 
would seriously argue that such endless striving of a highly competitive 
nature would put one in a more secure relationship with his fellow man and 


** Gertrude Stein, Everybody's Autobiography (New York: Random House, 1937), p. 233. 


* Cf. Perry Miller, The New England Mind: From Colony to Province (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), pp. 33-34. 
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with authority than unconditioned love freely bestowed and received. The 
path from self-assertion to attitudes of submission without defeat has been 
difficult, indeed, for most Americans. That path has been marked by the 
Rebirth archetype and the rise of a tragic sense connected with the reverse 
migrations of Americans back toward the Old World. 

Emotional starvation in the midst of industrial plenty has whetted the 
normal human craving for power, love, and prestige and forced the main 
currents of American life down a rather few large tributaries defined by the 
mythology. Because moralistic preconceptions screen out a vast range of 
enrichening experiences, the reverse migration already described gradually 
produced in opposition to the morality fetish what Philip Rahv has called the 
“American cult of experience.” This cult grew out of the earlier movement 
of Americans who, since colonial days, had gone to Europe for reasons 
of business, education, travel, ancestral tidings, scientific study. The im- 
portant thing to note about this complicated love-hate relationship to Europe 
is that from the beginning, as even Professor Sachse admits in his study of the 
colonial period,” Americans who turned toward Europe came largely from 
the upper classes in eastern urban centers and the tidewater South. But 
these were the very people who represented to grass-roots America the inva- 
sion of America by Europe! 

The poetic meaning of the American cult of experience in the fable of 
East and West is best expressed in the works of Henry James, whose great 
theme was the initiation of innocent Americans into the European “school 
of worldly experience.” In his stories he explored three basic American 
responses to the European inferno. Some Americans, abiding by a rigid 
public standard of morality, took their moral sense to Europe to condemn 
or ignore what they did not understand. A second group, usually Easterners 
with some cultural pretensions, took their moral sense to Europe to be cor- 
rupted. James admired most a third group whose members, frequently born 
west of the Hudson, did not adhere to a rigid public standard, but had a 
private, intuitive morality which was hospitable to alternatives and sus- 
ceptible to refinement. These, like Christopher Newman of The American, 
Milly Theale (Wings of the Dove), Lambert Strethers (The Ambassadors), 
and Isabel Archer (Portrait of a Lady), took their moral sense, fortified by a 
fine, intuitive intelligence, to be cultivated, refined, broadened.*” 

In the latter group James effected a symbolic marriage of morals and 
manners, of American and European civilization, on not solely American 
terms. For James, Europe still functioned as a kind of Protestant hell in 
which devils parading as suave, bogus counts fleeced rich Americans of their 








* William L. Sachse, The Colonial American in Britain (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1956), pp. 3-4. 

*® Herman Melville discovered a similar school of worldly experience in wild, lawless nature on the 
open seas. He bore the same love-hate relationship to it as did James to Europe. 
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money and daughters, but his “rediscovery” of Europe corresponded to 
Dante’s remedial descent into Hell as a prerequisite for a spiritual rebirth. 
His heroes learned abroad not merely a new sensitivity to aesthetic 
textures, which alone was not enough to complete James’s vision of the 
New Jerusalem, but, more importantly, a humility born of suffering which 
made them more sensitive to their fellow men. Like Hawthorne, they too 
found the true democratic equality in the ancient brotherhood of sin. Thus, 
the self-assertive pride of national superiority gave way to self-sacrificial love 
and compassion; the parent-child patterns of dominance-submission were 
transcended on the higher level of tragedy. 

Americans, for the most part, have hardly begun to confront tragedy. 
They first met it, briefly, during the Civil War. The sacrificial death of 
Lincoln gave them a great culture hero created in the image of the sacrificed 
fertility god and the crucified’ Christ the Rebirth archetype. Yet the ma- 
terials for tragedy, as has been noted, have long been present in America: 
the classic sin of pride, the inevitable disjunction of the ideal and reality, the 
guilt of failure, the despair of disillusionment. The demand for a mature 
sense of tragedy carries with it almost an obligation to sin in order to learn, 
as one poet has said, “to love one’s crooked neighbor with all his crooked 
heart.” Only a tragic sense of limitations can hold in tension within a single 
vision both poles of good and evil and so transcend the simplistic moralism 
implied by the American myth of the Garden of Eden. 





MEMORIALS 


George Garrett 


A man is more than sum of all his deeds. 
Say that the finest actions could be kept 

like flowers pressed in pages, say that doom 
is totalled from a column of calm figures, 


the dark and light, the services and sins, 


until there comes in fire a single answer, 
ineffaceable and indisputable, what then? 
There are heroes for whom horses wept 


and stones, and how shall frail perfume 


of antique flowers guard a noble gesture, 
though multitudes of ghosts may haunt the tomb? 


Grass grows rich where white Adonis stepped, 


and from the bones of Orpheus, bright as pins, 


poems sprout still like grain from quickened seeds. 


Middletown, Connecticut 





THE LITERATURE OF ABSURDITY 


Charles I. Glicksberg 


HE SENSE OF ABSURDITY was born when man ceased to believe 

in the existence of God. Once the sea of faith was at the full and lay, 

according to Matthew Arnold, like the folds of a bright girdle furled 
round earth’s shore, but even during the age of universal faith many believers 
must have suffered from the torments of doubt, though they tried to combat 
the doubt as if it were the work of the Devil. By the time Matthew Arnold 
composed “Dover Beach,” he could hear the melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar of the sea of faith and feel that man is on a darkling plain. But today 
faith, when it is still vital and articulate, is in itself a species of absurdity. In 
order to believe one must transcend the negative arguments presented by 
logic, reason, empiricism, and even then the doubt often persists, for how 
can twentieth-century man know for certain that the belief is genuine? In 
his Journals, Kierkegaard, that radical skeptic and also ecstatic dialectician of 
faith, makes clear what gulfs of incomprehension separate man from God. 
“A second belief,” he writes, “is needed in relation to belief — the belief that 
one believes. Yes, one surely needs an extraordinary dose of belief to believe 
that a man believes — he himself has need of an extraordinary dose of belief 
to believe that he believes.” Such a reduction of motives, which admirably 
captures the modern accent of distintegrative doubt, can go on ad infinitum, 
belief generating doubt which is then annihilated by a counter re-afirmation 
of faith, which is shattered by diabolical intrusion of doubt. 

That is why Kierkegaard appeals so strongly to the literary mind of our 
time; he dramatizes poignantly the struggle of modern man to overcome the 
spiritual paralysis, the intellectual despair, induced by a sense of the purpose- 
lessness of existence. Heightened awareness of the meaninglessness of the 
human situation in a meaningless cosmos has driven modern man into a state 
of extreme despair, for he cannot live permanently in the void; he must for- 
mulate some philosophy of courage, even if it is only the courage of despair, 
if he is to go on living. This is the crucial problem of the hero in much of 
contemporary fiction and drama: the man who cannot affirm with convic- 
tion, the man who cannot commit himself, the metaphysical “shadow” who 
has no grasp of reality and no capacity for positive feeling, only a haunting 
vision of the essential absurdity of his condition. 


Charles I, Glicksberg, whose article “The Religious Revival in Contemporary Literature” appeared 
in WHR last winter, teaches at Brooklyn College. He has edited American Literary Criticism, 
1900-1950. 
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This is the horror of absurdity the contemporary hero faces. Because he 
cannot escape the realization that everything in the universe culminates in 
this apocalypse of absurdity (it is the one conviction he embraces in anguish), 
he has reached a spiritual dead end. Since life has become infected with the 
disease of absurdity, he is reduced to silence. Periodically, though, he will 
raise disturbingly negative questions: Why does he feel like a stranger on 
earth, completely superfluous ? Why does he feel menaced on all sides? Why 
should there be anything at all in the world, why not nothing? All 
he knows is that he is a victim of forces beyond his control, that he suffers 
without justification, that he cannot escape from this Golgotha of nothing- 
ness. And once he postulates the reality of Nothingness, he falls, like 
Heidegger, into nihilism, and all life is henceforth beyond hope of redemp- 
tion. Death ends everything. 

This is the ontological malady which has given a new, dark twist to the 
tragic sense of life, for how can the absurd be rendered in tragic terms? If 
the ultimate essense of reality is equal to Nothingness, then we are plunged 
not only into the uncanny but also the absurd. Paradoxically enough, the per- 
ception of Nothingness in the background does induce a shudder of dread, 
for it destroys at one blow everything western man has believed in and needs 
to believe in. Heidegger deploys the category of Nothing as if it were an 
active force, an embodied being. Here is the Nemesis of Nothingness, always 
present, which drives home to men their own insignificance. Life is but a 
flight, doomed before it starts, from the finality of the grave. And because 
death exists, death the source of every project, the mother of time, then life 
is incurably absurd. 

Thus modern man arrives at the crushing metaphysical knowledge that 
there is no reason for the world’s or his own existence. His stay on earth is 
contingent; he could equally well not be. Since God is dead, man is alone, 
without roots, without a spiritual harbor or home, tortured by the need for 
an Absolute that cannot possibly exist, and in which he does not believe. This 
is the spiritual dereliction from which a number of writers suffer: Sartre, 
Kafka, Paul Bowles, Malraux, Faulkner, Eugene O'Neill, Albert Camus. 
They have caught a glimpse of the inherent absurdity of existence, and their 
insight can no longer be transcended by the resources of irony. Thus emerges 
what may be called the dialectics of nothingness, the discovery that every- 
thing is inexplicable — and absurd. The Devil who has now supplanted God 
walks the earth, sowing the seeds of confusion and whispering his message 
of nothingness into the hearts and minds of men. The transcendental order 
is liquidated. Committed to the absolute of nothingness, man now lives 
solely in the temporal realm. Since death is inevitable and there is no possi- 
bility of appeal to the supernatural, man must shape his own values and per- 
force create out of absurdity a meaning by which he can shape his life. 
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This is the cul de sac in which contemporary nihilists are caught and from 
which they cannot escape. Life in a universe without meaning 1s inexpres- 
sibly absurd. Yet the contradictions remain: man is condemned to choose 
his freedom in a world that is invested with absurdity. But what kind of 
freedom can he choose, what kind of life can he lead, in a world that is 
characterized by absurdity ? Somehow, though aware of the uselessness of his 
existence, he must deal with the challenge of the absurd and try to make it 
meaningful. 

Literary Existentialism, for all its atheistic bravado, gives expression to the 
anguish of modern man cut off from God. The “nausea” that Antoine 
Roquentin experiences affords a striking clinical picture of the spiritual crisis 
through which modern man is passing. The crisis involves more than the 
repudiation of religious absolutes; it focuses attention on the inescapable 
absurdity of existence. The Existentialist hero in Sartre’s novel Nausea is 
cankered with self-doubt. All he can feel is the pulsation of thought, the com- 
pulsion to introspect endlessly. Roquentin speculates: “I am the one who 
pulls myself from the nothingness to which I aspire: the hatred, the disgust 
of existing, there are as many ways to make myself exist, to thrust myself into 
existence.” Here is an example of the way the feeling of purposelessness 
depersonalizes the modern character. This is the form of solipsistic madness 
which overtakes the Existentialist hero as he contemplates the furies of ab- 
surdity. Even as he flees from this madness he becomes aware of the “absurd” 
impulse to flight and of the “absurd” questions challenging the impulse. 
People fill their life with meaningless content, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
working, making love, when there is absolutely no reason for existence. This 
is the essence of the absurd; this is the significance of “nausea.” The pro- 
tagonist in Sartre’s novel has discovered the secret of his own life, of all life: 
the fundamental absurdity of existence. 

Observe how Sartre attempts to explain the nature of the absurd. Like 
the numinous experience, it cannot be conveyed in discursive language; it is 
ineffable. How describe it in relation to the sensuous objects surrounding 
man? This, then, is the meaning of Sartrean Nausea: contingency. As Sartre 
puts it: “I mean that one cannot define existence as necessity. To exist is 
simply to be there; those who exist let themselves be encountered, but you 
can never deduce anything from them.” Nothing can account for the mystery 
of existence. The fact of contingency —that is the devasting truth most 
people run away from fearfully. “Every existing thing,” according to Sartre, 
“is born without reason, prolongs itself out of weakness and dies by chance.” 
Experiences and insights such as these proclaim the truth and triumph of the 
absurd. Consciousness has outlived itself, it knows itself to be superfluous, 
but it cannot extinguish itself. 

A far more gifted defender of the philosophy of absurdity is Albert 
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Camus, whose The Myth of Sisyphus offers a lucid and vigorously reasoned 
presentation of his views. In The Stranger he introduces a hero who has 
risen beyond the categories of good and evil. He represents the “absurd” 
man who has faced the naked, unrelieved truth about life: its unresolved 
contradictions, the contingency of all human existence. Man is trapped in a 
world which cannot be comprehended by the instrument of reason, con- 
fronted by a reality which is not intelligible. Time is an illusion, the cosmos 
is chaos, death is the end. The hero is an “outsider,” cut off from nature, 
stripped of all consolatory fictions, alienated from other men, a stranger even 
to himself. Having thrown off the yoke of God, he feels free to do as he 
pleases, for nothing can stop him. What we get in The Stranger is the 
imaginative study of a character who, like Stavrogin in The Possessed, has 
gone beyond the limits of law and morality. 

Camus is not propounding a thesis in this novel, for art, like life, is con- 
tingent. And if life is absurd, then art is also tainted with absurdity. In 
discussing this novel, Sartre would have us believe that Camus wrote The 
Stranger as a magnificently sterile act. Yet we cannot help but pass judgment 
on “the meaning” the novel seeks to convey. Life may seem absurd, but art 
— the effort in this case to compose a unified work of fiction — is never ab- 
surd. In depicting a lonely pilgrim dedicated to “the religion” of the absurd, 
Camus is defining a movement in history, even as he arrives at the conclusion 
that no ultimate meaning is to be derived from the universe. Here is a fic- 
tional world which, as Sartre indeed points out, has been stripped of cau- 
sality. In a world that is instinct with absurdity, everything is equally mean- 
ingful — or equally meaningless. Sartre utters this verdict, which is meant 
as high praise: “The Outsider is a classical work, an orderly work, composed 
about the absurd and against the absurd.” 

What Camus poses is the age-old religious question: Why strive? Why 
suffer ? Why live? For what end? A stranger in a world that is indifferent to 
his needs and utterly incomprehensible, deprived of all supernatural sanc- 
tions, modern man comes to the dismaying realization that his life — indeed, 
all life on earth —is absurd. If that is so, then what is he to do? Is suicide 
the only logical way out? In any event, he is bound to be profoundly affected 
by this rooted belief in the absurdity of existence. If he is resolutely honest, 
he will resist the temptation to devote himself to some cause which he feels 
will fill his life with meaning, for it is the illusion of hope that invariably 
betrays him. But what does logic reveal when it is followed inexorably to 
the end? Should one carry logic to the point of death? The process of rea- 
soning itself culminates in absurdity. 

Modern man is thus burdened with the fatality of time. Why should he 
long for the future when the morrow will only serve to usher in his doom? 
Everything is absurd: his reflection in the mirror, nature, people, death. Yet 
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he goes on living as if death were not real. His intelligence confirms the 
diagnosis that the world he lives in is absurd. It is not a reasonable world. 
There is the irreducible datum of the irrational and there is his clamorous 
craving for order and unity, and both of these — the world and man con- 
fronting it with his desires — constitute the universe of the absurd. 

This is the role thrust upon the absurd man of the twentieth century. 
He has looked into the heart of darkness and his obsessions are born of the 
darkness. Having traveled beyond the last outposts of reason, he enters the 
kingdom of the irrational, like one of Kafka’s heroes who is the victim of 
crimes he knows nothing of. No longer master in his own house, he must 
resign himself to living with absurdity in a universe that is shot through with 
the grotesque, the inexplicable, the irrational. His knowledge of the inevit- 
ability of death forces him to concentrate on the absurdity of life in a world 
in which nothing lasts. No knowledge, no philosophy, no system of thought 


can save him. Since nothing awaits him at the end of his useless journey, 
life completely fails to make sense. This is the tragedy of modern man. 


The sense of the absurd originates in the human mind, but it grows out 
of the world of experience. The two poles — mind and world, consciousness 
and reality — combine to form the dialectical conflict — a conflict which, as 
Camus defines it in The Myth of Sisyphus, is entirely devoid of hope. The 
man involved in this struggle is stricken with restlessness and revolt. “The 
absurd has meaning,” declares Camus, “only in so far as it is not agreed to.” 
There we have it: the Promethean defiance, only this time it is uttered not in 
the name of humanity; it is proclaimed for its own irrational sake, simply 
because the human spirit cannot reconcile itself to the condition of existence. 

For how can the awakened one go on living on the old terms after be- 
holding this vision of the absurd? The philosophy of the absurd calls for 
the abandonment of all hope. It offers no justification for the Pascalian 
wager or the Kierkegaardian “leap.” To cling to the promise of eternity, to 
believe in the cult of salvation — that is a subtle strategy of escape, a form of 
narcotic evasion. Even though the absurd man acknowledges the power of 
the irrational, he cannot, he must not, silence the voice of reason. Camus 
refuses to resort to the transcendence of the irrational by means of an irra- 
tional institution. Kierkegaard, for example, elevated the absurd to the role 
of Godhood, incomprehensible and unjust. “The absurd,” Camus insists, 
“which is the metaphysical state of the conscious man, does not lead to God.” 

The absurd man must pursue the truth even if it does not satisfy the 
prompting of desire. Both reason and the mystique of the irrational wind up 
in bankruptcy. The absurd man has learned to live in the midst of contra- 
dictions; he is determined to know, even though he is aware of the limits 
imposed on reason. He will not conceal the truth. Having discarded the 
opiate illusion of the divine, he reveals in acute form the spiritual maladies of 
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our time. He is the outsider who must live out his brief life without the sup- 
port of God, seeking justification for his existence neither in morality nor in 
the doctrine of immortality. He is prepared to pay the consequences for his 
actions, for he does not believe in the Eumenides, the mythology of guilt. 
Man is his own and only end; death obliterates consciousness and the world, 
and it is death that is the supreme injustice. In short, the absurd man con- 
fronts his destiny without invoking images of heaven or hell. 

How can the absurd man live in harmony with the universe, knowing 
that whatever solution he arrives at is bound to be absurd? Why is there a 
principle of honor involved in enduring the absurdity of the human condi- 
tion? If man is doomed to defeat no matter what role he plays, why con- 
tinue to play the game at all? Camus replies that the absurd man remains 
faithful to the rules of warfare, but surely that is no answer. Why battle with 
the absurd and why endure it? Why, in particular, undertake the adventure 
of art if creation is no less absurd than acting or conquest ? 

In one section of The Myth of Sisyphus Camus comes to grips with the 
problem plaguing the contemporary writer: the nature and aim of art. If life 
is inescapably absurd, why use up precious energy in the effort to create? 
Camus offers an explanation that is ingenious and no doubt sincere but 
scarcely convincing. The absurd man as artist, he maintains, is not concerned 
to explain, to justify, to solve problems; his object is to experience — and 
express — all things given. The artist describes sensuously the universe that 
is both inexhaustible and incomprehensible. Camus does not, of course, 
shrink from the logical consequences of his philosophy: art, too, is absurd. 
It then follows that his essay demonstrating that art is absurd is itself absurd 
and so, for that matter, is this article seeking to show that it is absurd to 
believe in absurdity. Camus contends that while art reflects the sickness we 
suffer from, it enables us to get outside of ourselves and see our plight clearly. 
The work of art incarnates all the contradictions of thought involved in the 
metaphysics of absurdity. But the supreme question — and Camus is honest 
and courageous enough to pose it — is this: is an absurd work of art possible ? 

The work of art succeeds in overcoming the despotism of thought. It is 
wedded triumphantly to the concrete, and this imaginative embodiment of 
the concrete signifies that it is neither philosophy nor faith, neither logic 
nor morality. The writer knows that his creation alters nothing and there- 
fore does not prize his work. But by emphasizing experience, not reasoning, 
he puts thought in its place. As Camus phrases it: “Expression begins where 
thought ends.” Art thus provides no panaceas. Even the philosophical 
novelists of our day do not reason or argue but use the language of imagery. 
Why? Because no system can serve to explain, whereas sensuous appear- 
ances are real. 
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But Camus is still under the necessity of disclosing how the novelist can 
forge ahead with his work without the stimulus and support of hope. Camus 
writes: 

I want to know whether accepting a life without appeal, one can also agree to work and 
create without appeal and what is the way leading to those liberties. I want to liberate 
my universe of its phantoms and to people it solely with flesh-and-blood truths whose 
presence I cannot deny. I can perform absurd work, choose the creative attitude rather 
than another. But an absurd attitude, if it is to remain so, must remain aware of its 
gratuitousness. So it is with the work of art. If the commandments of the absurd are 
not respected, if the work does not illustrate divorce and revolt, if it sacrifices no illu 


sions and arouses hope, it ceases to be gratuitous. 


It must, in brief, be composed with uncompromising detachment, the novelist 
resisting the temptation to judge. Camus cites The Possessed as a classic 
example of the fictional absurd. 


Camus holds that whatever meaning the world may possess it is beyond 
the grasp of the human mind. Refusing to blind himself to the truth, the 
absurd man will courageously live with what he knows and with nothing but 
that. Indeed, he perceives that life can be lived all the better if it has no 
meaning. He accepts experience in all its mysterious and fascinating diversity, 
but he lives it to the full by virtue of keeping the truth of the absurd steadily 
before his eyes. “Living is keeping the absurd alive.” Though fate will crush 


him, the absurd man is not resigned to his fate. That is why he refrains from 
suicide. Suicide represents surrender, and the absurd man depends on his 
instinct of revolt. Though it abolishes the domain of eternity, the absurd 
restores to man his freedom of action. If life has no meaning, then it is no 
longer a question of fine but of quantitative living, for it includes a larger 
amount of human experience. But this, too, lands one in absurdity, for why, 
if all things end in death, deliberately seek out more experience? Camus 
stresses the importance of being aware of one’s life to the utmost. That is 
living: to see clearly. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the numerous absurdities that issue 
from the aesthetics as well as metaphysics of absurdity. For the artist to cling 
to the absurd — that is a contradiction not only absurd but fatal. How can the 
creative mind draw nourishment — and of what kind — from the soil of the 
absurd? Yet that is precisely what Camus contends is the case. Art is the 
gratuitous gift, without an excuse for being. This is the curious confession 
he pens: 

To work and create “for nothing,” to sculpture clay, to know that one’s creation has no 
future, to see one’s work destroyed in a day while being aware that this has no more 


importance than building for centuries —this is the difficult wisdom that absurd 
thought sanctions. 
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Camus knows, of course, that the artist creates his work out of an inner neces- 
sity. Are we now to believe that the writer can go beyond good and evil, 
beyond all illusion, and root himself fruitfully in nihilistic negation? Are 
we to believe that the existential contradictions inherent in his vocation, the 
realization that nothing may come of all his efforts, that the most glorious 
works of the human imagination are, like their begetters, mortal, that all 
aspirations and achievements are futile when measured against the illimitable 
time-span of the stars — that all this will not deter him from going ahead 
with his writing? Camus replies that the artist, though aware of the trap of 
life, afirms his human dignity by devoting himself to his work; he carries 
out his project even as he senses that it will fail. His creation is a gratuitous 
and useless offering. 

Unfortunately, the writer cannot function creatively without a Weltan- 
schauung to sustain him, a purpose to strive for. Without it his work suffers 
from an excruciating sense of aimlessness. That is why the literary prophets 
of the absurd give birth to characters who are unreal shadows in a phan- 
tasmal world. Why should writers afflicted with the sense of the absurd 
struggle to create? How can they overcome the insidious suspicion that their 
work, too, is a form of make-believe? Why should they strive for the perfect 
realization of an aesthetic ideal that seems, when measured against the infi- 
nite of space, but an empty, meaningless gesture? Without faith in the value 
of life and in the continuity of culture, how can they summon up the energy 
to create? Convinced of the uselessness of all human projects, they must 
finally come to the conclusion that art is no more worthy of devotion than 
work or wealth, sports or recreation. 

Since he must question all over again, if not reject in toto, all the values 
and beliefs which many generations in the past took confidently for granted, 
the creative problem of the modern writer has been rendered incalculably 
more difficult. An intrepid Victorian might question the divinely inspired 
source of the Old Testament, but who would venture to bring life before the 
bar of judgment? When Darwin’s Origin of Species set the world agog, 
some novelists — Meredith, for example — were able to perceive in this doc- 
trine of evolution confirmation of the design of deity, the hand of the provi- 
dential planner of the universe. History could now be understood from a 
radically different perspective — a cosmic one, but such an interpretation did 
little to shatter the world-picture the intellectuals of the time cherished. The 
theists retained unshaken faith that a supernatural power, call it what you 
will, governed the mysterious and miraculous experiment of life. Even a 
dramatist like Shaw, for all his rationalism, was basically “religious” in his 
orientation, committed to the ideal of progress, never abandoning his faith 
in the future. It was Hardy who concluded that life was a biological process 
of which consciousness was but an accidental epiphenomenon. Even if there 
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is a First Cause, there is no proof that this Cause is interested in its human 
product or is teleological in its operation. Blindly the Great Artificer intro- 
duced the disturbing element of intelligence in man. Yet Hardy, despite his 
pessimistic outlook, never dreamed of rejecting life itself. 

In the twentieth century, in an age of total warfare when the threat of 
atomic annihilation is no longer an academic issue, the impulse to question 
life is intensified to an abnormal degree. So much so that some writers arrive 
at the conclusion — “logical” for them — that life is incurably absurd. How, 
we must ask again, shall writers of this persuasion continue to devote them- 
selves to their art? To say, as Camus does, that the function of the artist is to 
reveal, not to explain or condemn, is to evade the central issue. What is it 
that the writer reveals? Why does he persist so fanatically in his quest for 
perfection of form? Why, if the writer is but revealing the absurdity of life 
and therefore the uselessness of his own project, does he indulge this last 
infirmity of the creative mind? If he were truly convinced of the absurdity 
of existence, he would abandon all effort. The inexorable logic of a 
philosophy of absurdity, like that of Dada, the first manifestation of this 
tragic alienation of modern man, culminates in an act of suicide. The leaders 
of the cult of absurdity have no intention of putting an end to their lives, 
and they have reasons. For them suicide is as absurd as the decision to go on 
living, and of the two types of absurdity they prefer to remain alive and plead 
their lost cause. 

What does it mean to cry out that everything is absurd? To believe that 
everything in the world in absurd —is that not a contradiction in terms? 
Even to protest against an absurd universe is absurd. And why, given this 
premise, should one be driven to rebellion? If everything is absurd, by what 
standard shall one judge the demands of justice ? When the absurdist, who is 
a nihilist with a cause, protests against the outrage of a life that is steeped in 
nothingness, he is in effect appealing to the very moral sanctions that his 
faith in absurdity compels him to reject. In the name of what “higher” prin- 
ciple is he to rebel? Why does Camus, like Heidegger, exalt the authentic 
life and repudiate a form of existence not rooted in awareness and integrity ? 
There is a paradox at the heart of Camus’ thinking, both in The Rebel and 
in The Myth of Sisyphus: condemned to live in a universe that is incompre- 
hensible, why does he appeal to ethical standards? 

The aesthetics as well as the ethics of the cult of absurdity springs from 
an inverted religiosity; frustrated in his quest of the absolute, the seeker 
stridently announces that life can have no justification beyond itself. This is, 
however, by no means the same thing as saying that life is meaningless. For 
a humanist like Erich Fromm, the meaning of life is life itself. Moreover, 
Camus fails to make clear why, if life is but a thing of sound and fury 
signifying nothing, should the writer persist in his creative endeavor? Why 
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this dedication to the truth? Why does Camus voice his protest against the 
destiny of death that reduces his existence to futility? Why does he labor so 
brilliantly to create a literature of absurdity ? 

For there is and can be no such thing. Literature, whatever the phi- 
losophy a writer may espouse, is never absurd. What the writer produces, 
even if it is only a hymn to nothingness, an imaginative projection of the city 
of dreadful night, is never either meaningless or absurd. To perceive and 
then to express the “numinous” absurdity of existence, the experience of 
“Nausea” — that is already a triumph of transcendence. Others in the past, 
forsaken of God, may have uttered this dolorous cry, but it constituted only 
one chord in a richly modulated symphony of affirmation. The modern 
absurdist is obsessed by a single motif. Striving for rigorous consistency, he 
falls into endless contradictions. Only by an ingenious display of casuistry 
can he justify his singular devotion to an art that strives to reveal the char- 
acter of the absurd. His one redeeming trait — and it betrays his “moral” 
self —is that he revolts against the comfortable illusions of the inauthentic 
life. He does attempt to wrest some meaning out of the void of the meaning- 
less, but his tragedy is that he fails and he knows that he must fail. As 
F. H. Heinemann declares in Existentialism and the Modern Predicament: 
“The absurd man needs no refutation, he is his own reductio ad absurdum.” 
Similarly, the literature of absurdity needs no refutation; it comes into being 
under false pretences. One of the most talented of French contemporary 
writers, Camus produces novels and philosophical studies that are the nega- 
tion of absurdity. The absurdity would arise if he were to sacrifice his cre- 
ative gifts and his powers of spiritual vision on the altars of Nothingness. 
The writer who is still driven to protest against a life that gravitates irre- 
sistibly toward death, whether in the name of Inhumanism as is the case 
with Robinson Jeffers or in behalf of the Absurd as is true of Camus, is 
motivated by a passion that is essentially “religious” in nature; he is celebrat- 
ing in his own perverse way what Paul Tillich calls “the courage to be.” 





TRAGEDY AS RELIGIOUS PARADOX 


Parley A. Christensen 


HESE THOUGHTS ON TRAGEDY as religious paradox are hardly 

legitimate. They were not conceived in the solemn crypts of learning. 

They are quite without honor on the high-places of religion. They 
cannot be dressed in the formal accouterments of scholarship. Neat and exact 
documentation is for them utterly impossible. Though they treat of tragedy, 
no manipulation of references can establish them in the noble lineage of 
Dionysus — or of the Athenian goat. They seek no immortality in the foot- 
notes of doctoral dissertations — that last infirmity of noble minds. 

The idea that tragedy involves religious paradox came to me as an intul- 
tive will-o’-the-wisp. Though it invited capture and rational embodiment, it 
long eluded my mental grasp. Finally, in what seemd to me a clearing of 
skies, I saw religion and tragedy inextricably and permanently joined in 
man’s developing experience with his world. I saw religion emerging in his 
life as a response to his demands on the universe, demands dictated by his 
own needs and desires. I saw tragedy appearing primarily and inevitably as 
religious disillusionment. 

Profitable discussion of such ideas depends, of course, on a common 
understanding of words and their meanings. I have worked from what seem 
to me sound assumptions. If the word religion properly refers — as eminent 
thinkers say it should —to man’s ultimate concerns, his deepest solicitudes, 
and if the word tragedy is properly descriptive of man’s most profound agita- 
tion, his most poignant suffering, then it seems clear to me that religion, far 
from being what philosophers say it is, a denial of tragedy, is rather the 
matrix in which alone tragedy could be formed and from which alone it 
could be born. The logic of definition supports this conclusion. Man’s most 
profound agitations, his most poignant sufferings as effects can be ascribed 
only to his ultimate concerns, his deepest solicitudes as causes. The ultimate 
in human suffering can have its origin only in the ultimate human concern 
or solicitude. Tragedy as man’s supreme suffering can exist only in coexist- 
ence with religion as the embodiment or expression of man’s most precious 
values. 

In the course of his life man has two dominant preoccupations. One of 
them is with his world and his fellow creatures in it. The other is with 
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the universe and the supernatural inhabitants thereof. In other words he has 
affairs both with the microcosm and with the macrocosm. Both give him 
bitter and painful experience. But it is in his affair with the universe — 
which is the religious affair — that his suffering reaches tragic depths. While 
it is impossible to measure the quality and intensity of particular sufferings, 
it is possible to suggest basic differences. Lines from Shakespeare come to 
mind. Othello is on the rack. He is tortured by the thought of Desdemona’s 
unfaithfulness. His occupation in life is suddenly gone. Existence has been 
emptied of all that had given it meaning and direction. But there, he cries, 
where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life, 


The fountain from the which my current runs 
Or else dries up — to be discarded thence! 


That for him is utter desolation. Here Othello’s affair is with the microcosm. 
His heart has lost its garner of things sweet and precious in the little world of 
men and women. But his words connote an affair with the macrocosm. 
They point to a greater loss, a deeper emptiness, a more appalling desolation, 
the desolation of the soul for which a larger world, the universe, has suddenly 
lost its meaning, its moral bearings, its spiritual direction. 


I am trying to say that tragedy rises to realization in human experience, 


not when hearts break in human relations, but when man discovers or sus- 
pects he discovers that the objects or values of his ultimate concern, his 
deepest solicitude, have no status or being in the texture of reality. Man lives 
the tragic qualm when he knows or strongly fears that the beings he has 
thought to exist in the universe as the sources, sponsors, and guardians of 
what to him are the supreme goods of all existence are not present in reality 
at all, or, at least, not there in the beneficent roles to which he has assigned 
them. He suffers the tragic paradox, the tragic irony, the peripetia of religion, 
when he fully realizes that he has unwittingly built into the structure of 
his religious security no security at all but only the potential of bitter dis- 
illusionment and supreme suffering. . 

And how has man come to build so tragically? This is an important ques- 
tion. In attempting to answer it, I shall continue to agonize the scholars. For 
I proceed not by the direct and honorable processes of reputable learning but 
by the devious and questionable devices of poetry. My goal is a synthesis. | 
ask of it not that it be a recognizable transcript of anybody’s reality but only 
that it possess an inner consistency of its own. Like Milton’s Omnific Word 
I turn my back on the well-plotted precincts of the scholar’s heaven. I move 
out into the unpreempted regions of Chaos and Old Night, and there appro- 
priate whatever serves my creative purpose. 
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In his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he centered, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, “Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, O World.” 


Within the little chaos which I have arbitrarily circumscribed, I find 
nothing more serviceable to my purpose than the theory that religion began 
in the meeting or the conjunction of man and his environment, that it had its 
roots in man’s needs and its consummation in his hopes. Such a theory 
provides a foundation on which I can build and supports the conclusions 
toward which I move. Certainly the theory itself inspires poetry. To the 
imaginative mind it was an appalling hour when man, generic man, became 
aware of himself in separation from the world about him. Though he had a 
sense of power and freedom in himself and of dominion over many things, 
he also had a frightening sense of limitation. Around him things were hap- 
pening, beyond his understanding and his control. All were portentous of 
evil, and many endangered his very existence. The observable rhythms of 
earth and sky — the rising and setting of sun, moon, and stars, the occurrence 
and recurrence of light and darkness, spring and winter — filled him with 


apprehension. Having no conception of cause and effect, of undeviating 
regularity in nature, he was haunted by the thought that sun, moon, and stars 
might one time set and fail to rise again, that day might somehow be “swal- 
lowed up and lost in the wide womb of uncreated night,” that life-renewing 
spring might sometime surrender to sterile and death dispensing winter. 
More imminent were the dangers of flood and drought, tempest and ava- 


lanche, earthquake and pestilence. And always, sooner or later, there was 
death — the final and most dreadful event in the inexorable cycle of man’s 
earthly existence. 

Man’s natural and incurable bent for animism and for personification 
readily transformed the fear inspiring phenomena of nature into the sub- 
stance of religion. Primitive peoples even now make few distinctions be- 
tween their mice and their men. 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 
Beestes and briddes coulde speke and synge 


Undoubtedly generic man ascribed souls quite indiscriminately to the objects 
and forces of his menacing environment, and endowed them with qualities 
and attitudes not unlike his own. In all of them he saw beings to be placated, 
propitiated, or worshiped as his perception of need dictated. 

Thus in an hour of unconscious but fateful pride, or Auvbris, man began 
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a spiritual invasion of the universe, first in the land, sea, and air of his 
environing world, and eventually in the limitless reaches of the cosmos. Into 
beings, real or imaginary, he breathed the breath of his own life. His soul 
became the soul of the universe. In terms of Aristotle’s analysis, that was 
his tragic error, his hamartia. It made him inescapably a tragic figure on a 
tragic stage, with catastrophe waiting in the wings. The relevant point at 
the moment is that the original deities of man’s worship were not the cause 
of religion but the product of it. As Ralph Barton Perry suggests, they were 
objects invoked by man to care for his needs, to protect his ultimate concerns, 
his deepest solicitudes. They were alienated projections of man himself, 
before which he began to kneel in veneration and supplication. 

There is a sense, then, in which man has always been an idolater, not as 
a worshiper of false gods but as a worshiper of gods of his own creation. Let 
me pause a moment to note Erich Fromm’s concern about man’s continuing 
idolatry in modern society. Fromm associates idolatry with economic success, 
the “bitch goddess” of our national worship. He sees it also in the nobler 
products of man’s creative activity. Man makes with his hands and his head 
institutions, constitutions, economic systems, and forms of government. He 
then unconsciously alienates himself from his own offspring, his own crea- 
tions. He ascribes to them divine origins, and comes to revere or worship 
them as emanations from the skies. To Fromm this spells ultimate social 
disaster. It gives to social relations the rigidity of death. It checks the free 
creativity necessary to a sane person and to a sane society. 

But to return to the beginnings of man’s idolatry. How at first man went 
about making friends of the gods he had made and influencing them, I do 
not pretend to know. After all, this is an exercise in poetry, not in scholar- 
ship. But whatever the original means and methods were, in them religion 
at work had its start. I suspect that the history of man’s ways of dealing 
with the forces and objects of his fears and worship would show a movement 
from crude mimetic rituals up to the loftiest expressions of religious love and 
devotion. But I suspect also that the expressions of worship have moved up- 
ward only as man has again and again recreated his gods in the image of his 
own changing conceptions of supreme values. The gradually improving 
notions of Jehovah appearing in Hebrew scriptures are due not so much to 
new revelations of the nature of Jehovah as to man’s discovery of new depths 
in his own moral and spiritual character. They represent a continuing ani- 
mism, a continuing projection of man himself into the objects of his fear and 
worship. Jehovah became to man a god of righteousness, love, and forgive- 
ness, not by self-revelation or divine disclosure but by man’s discovery 
through experience that justice, love, and forgiveness had become for him 
matters of supreme importance, matters of ultimate concern. Hosea asserted 
Jehovah’s enduring love for Israel, his willingness to accept repentance, and 
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to forgive, only after Hosea had himself discovered through a searching 
experience his own capacity to love and forgive one who had been wantonly 
unfaithful to him. Moses climbed Sinai already committed in his own soul 
to the imperatives of the Decalogue. Though he returned with tablets 
inscribed by the finger of God, he had merely made Jehovah the authoritative 
sponsor of the demands of his own awakened sense of social and religious 
values. 

About this use of deities as the sources, sponsors, and guardians of the 
values that worshipers cherish most, the doctors seem to be in general agree- 
ment. Let Edgar S. Brightman speak for them. Collected and somewhat 
rearranged his relevant statements read about like this: “If we are to have a 
God at all, we must have a being that is a trustworthy source of values... . 
No religion has thought of God except in terms of the highest values acces- 
sible to it; and it has always thought of its God as assuring or symbolizing 
the permanence of those values. ... God is always beyond the present 
achievements of man, and is objective either as a reality to be known and 
appropriated or as a goal to be sought. . . . God means that toward which 
man moves when he rises in the scale of values.” 

In other words, Brightman says that in the mind of man God is always 
an idealization of the things that man has found most precious in the trea- 
sure-trove of his own life. Brightman could have gone on to say that with 
man as a valuing creature idealization is destiny. For man, the leap of the 
mind from a sense of the imperfect to a conception of the perfect, from a per- 
ception of the real to a vision of the ideal, is as natural as a heart beat. God 
imperatively emerges in man’s total awareness as the summation and realiza- 
tion of what seems to him the highest good. And Brightman could also have 
said that in that inevitable idealization there was inevitably the making 
of tragedy. 

At every stage in the process by which man has fashioned or refashioned 
his divine aids in the image of his evolving sense of values, tragedy has been 
latent. Tragedy was in the making when man, in the painful awareness of 
his own limited power, assigned omnipotence to heaven, and permitted him- 
self to believe that that power was available to him at need; when in the 
consciousness of his own inadequate knowledge, he conferred omniscience 
on his deities and confidently assumed that that omniscience was for him an 
ever ready source of wisdom and understanding through inspiration or 


revelation; when, aware of his own faltering, groping, and imperfect right- 
eousness he endowed Olympus or the skies with an all comprehending good- 
ness from which he himself could never be separated; when in perceiving the 
selfishness and limitation of his own love he conceived in deity a love at once 
selfless, universal, and inalienable. Tragedy was inevitable when man made 
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these supreme values and their divine sponsors the objects of his most active 
and intense concern. 

For then the hour must come when he would be confronted with misfor- 
tune for which he could not account, and with evil for which he had no 
explanation, when he would stand seemingly cut off from Olympus and the 
skies, and from all the strength, wisdom, goodness, and love on which he had 
confidently relied. Then he would face the awful realization that in planning 
his religious security under the tutelage of his most urgent needs and desires 
he had made demands on reality which reality could not, or, at least, did not 
honor. Where once he had felt strong, secure, and befriended in a meaning- 
ful world, he now stood weak, fearful, and alone in a meaningless one. And 
that was tragedy. That was the hour of utter bewilderment and supreme 
suffering. That, from the point of view of this paper, was an hour that could 
strike only on the chronometer of religion. 

Literature is full of echoes of this anagnorisis, this hour of awful realiza- 
tion. Most of the echoes are variations on the agonized cry of Oedipus: “God 
of Heaven, what would’st thou do unto me?” Most of them are a passionate 
plea for justice, and a bitter protest against a scheme of things in which the 
distinctions between right and wrong, guilt and innocence, goodness and 
wickedness seem utterly lost. We hear the righteous Job lamenting the day 
that he was born: “Let the day be darkness; let not God regard it from above; 
neither let the light shine upon it.” In the kind of reality that Job now 
seemed to face there was for man no purpose or dignity: 

Man that is born of woman 
Is of few days and full of trouble. 


He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. 
He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 


We hear Antigone in her Aida-like farewell to earth protesting a moral or 
religious order, now in complete disorder, where in effect evil is good and 


good is evil: 


Yet what celestial right 
Did I transgress? How should I any more 
Look up to heaven, in my adversity? 
Whom shall I call to aid? Am I not come 
Through piety to be held impious? 


And in the final Chorus of Oedipus Rex, the world provides no security for 
man, good or evil. Man’s noblest attainment may be a meaningless prologue 
to direst catastrophe. There is utter capriciousness in the events of reality; 
there is a moral dissonance at the heart of it. Consider no man happy till you 
see him unscathed by woe pass the bourn which severs life from death. 
Hamlet touches tragic depths, not when he finds earth a sterile promon- 
tory or an unweeded garden grown to seed with things ranks and gross in 
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nature. His appalling discovery is that there is in the skies no source, spon- 
sor, or guardian of his moral and spiritual values. Things of supreme worth 
to him have no sanction outside his own mind. There is nothing either good 
or bad but thinking makes it so. Old Gloucester, betrayed by his own son 
and blinded by his savage over-lord, would grope his dark way toward Dover 
Cliffs, outraged not so much by man’s inhumanity to man as by the callous- 
ness of the gods, who seem to slay good men for their sport as wanton boys 
kill flies. In a storm-torn world where the blasts of heaven beat impartially 
on both the good and the wicked, on both kings and bedlam beggars, Lear at 
last sees man for what he is, a poor, naked, forked creature, preying on his 
fellow creatures, robbing the ox of its hide, the sheep of its wool, the worm of 
its silk, and the cat of its perfume. 

Even from the poet who set out to justify the ways of God to man we 
sometimes hear the tragic protest. Not the least among the burdens of 
Milton’s Samson are the “faintings, swoonings of despair, and sense of 
Heaven’s desertion.” And the Chorus puts the tragic problem squarely up to 
the God of Israel: 

God of our fathers! what is Man 
That thou towards him with hand so various 
Or might I say contrarious? — 


Temper’st thy providence through his short course? 


For in the divine dispensations to men there appear to be no value dis- 
tinctions. 

Just and unjust alike seem miserable, 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 


The tragic cry in literature as in life comes from men and women who 
have been rooted in and nourished by a god-centered, a religion-oriented 


universe. It is the cry of those who have been cosmically uprooted, cosmically 
dispossessed. In poetry as in life, man’s supreme suffering comes not from 
his affair with his fellowmen but from his affair with his gods. It is the 
macrocosm and not the microcosm that crushes him. Man’s tragedy is that 
the imperatives of his universe are at eternal odds with the imperatives of his 
own soul. 


Religion is not, then, a repudiation of tragedy. Such a denial would be 
like a denial of maternal instinct, a disowning of natural offspring. So long 
as man’s primary concern is his cosmic relations, man is destined to be a 
protagonist in tragic drama. Facing the unknown, he will remain animistic. 
He will continue to project himself into the unknown, making it in imagina- 
tion a realization of his own thought and desire. And always there will come 
the tragic dénouement, when he will know or greatly fear that he has again 
failed to think the thoughts of the Almighty after him, that he has once more 
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missed the ultimate disclosure. He will therefore suffer again, shift his men- 
tal and moral ground again, revise his demands on reality again — and then 
try again, fail again, and suffer again. 

This need not mean meaningless cycles of wasted suffering. It could 
mean progress in man’s fulfillment, the gradual elimination of human error 
through tragic grief. As Aeschylus and Sophocles intimated nearly two 
and a half millennia ago, suffering may be the means by which man learns 
wisdom, learns the greatest and most revealing lessons that existence has to 
teach. It could be the means by which man comes nearer to God, not to 
God as man has imagined him to be but to God as he eternally is. 

The “man” of this account is hardly representative man. Rather he is 
man heroic. He is man whose ultimate concern, whose deepest solicitude, is 
in the elusive unknown. He is the dynamic of the human quest for the 
beyond. The master imperative of his life is not that he be secure, not that 
he escape suffering, but that he be an adventurer as long as an unexplored 
realm remains. He is an Odysseus at heart. He pilots his craft willingly into 
the seas beyond the sunset, wishing perhaps for quiet harbors but not despair- 
ing when he breaks on rocks or plunges into maelstroms. As an inquiring 
mind he lives precariously out on the growing margin of knowledge, where 
the known thins imperceptibly into the unknown, where verifiable truth 
shades into a reaching, venturing faith, into an ardent, creative expectancy. 
But it is not a place where the ultimate is ever captured, or where expectation 
is ever realized. It is, therefore, a stage on which tragic drama is recurrently 
enacted. 

What Paul Tillich is thinking when he writes I never know. But there 
are times when his words seem to say what I am now saying. He speaks of 
religion as the “dimension of depth in all the functions of man’s spiritual 
life.” And again as the “aspect of depth in the totality of the human spirit.” 
Drawing nearer to me, at least verbally, he says that religion is “great and 
tragic at the same time.” And finally he writes: “Since religion expresses our 
ultimate concern, it is greater and more tragic than anything else.” Here, in 
language at least, religion is inextricably and paradoxically joined. Tillich 
seems to say that at the point where human values attain their quintessence, 
where they become at once the most subtle and the most profound of human 
concerns, there too tragedy is present in its unalloyed essence. The object of 
man’s most lofty and most appealing reach is destined to be forever beyond 
his grasp. That is man’s tragedy. 

But I suspect that Tillich too is thinking about man heroic. He is not 
speaking of representative man, man unheroic. It is in the religious creeds 
and formulations of man unheroic that one must look for a denial of tragedy. 
Representative man is not a persistent adventurer in the dangerous realms of 
mind and spirit. He seeks quiet harbors, not the reefs and maelstroms of 
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storm tossed seas. His dominant concern is comfortable finalities, not elusive 
and disquieting realities. If I may shift the imagery, representative, generic 
man, feeling secure in his original positions, halted and dug in when resist- 
ance appeared, and has since rarely ventured over the top. He has remained 
loyal to the creations of his early animism and personification. His own 
breath of life, his own soul, still fills and informs his universe. 

He has, of course, felt the impact of evil and misfortune. He has suffered. 
He has had to reconsider his affair with the macrocosm, his relations with 
Olympus, Sinai, and the skies. He has been forced to make some concessions 
to an obdurate reality. But in it all he has clung to Zeus or Yahweh, or to 
whatever the ultimate powers of the universe may be. He has never im- 
pugned their essential goodness, their eventual justice. From his basic loyal- 
ties to his cosmic beings, and from his attempts to know, understand, and 
use them, have come all the religious forms and expressions that fill the 
world today. And there are may forms and expressions. Man may worship a 
being with whom he can walk and talk in the cool of the evening, make 
friendly covenants, and from whom he may acquire promised lands, and, 
through obedience, obtain special privileges and protections. He may wor- 
ship a God who dwells in complete otherness, who is therefore unknown and 
unknowable, who participates neither in the concerns of man’s life nor in the 
larger events and processes of human history. In contemplation of him man 
can only cower in abject unworthiness and pray for a modicum of grace. 

The religious responses of man to the existence of evil and suffering are 
equally varied. Man may regard evil as terribly real and himself as the 
embodiment of it. He is conceived in sin and born in iniquity. He is as prone 
to do evil as the sparks are to fly upward. In mitigation of his own responsi- 
bility for evil he may invoke demons and devils as accomplices or inciting 
causes. He may forsee ultimate escape and final salvation, in part through 
his own struggle, but principally through the sacrifice and grace of a loving 
Savior. Burdened with suffering for which there is no easy explanation, he 
may postulate former and after lives, from which this one, with all its 
seemingly unnecessary pain and apparent injustice, derives meaning and 
justification. For the righteous, all these lives are but successful probations 
leading to a heavenly consummation, to an ineffable and eternal beatitude in 
the divine presence. 

But it need not be that way. Religion has many ways. Religion could be 
regarded, not as man’s way of getting what he desires, or what a kind pro- 
vidence has provisionally prepared for him, but rather as a way of softening 
what in the harsh nature of things he cannot avoid. To man evil and mis- 
fortune could be either illusions or the concrete contingencies of normal exis- 
tence, to be met not with protest and struggle but with a wise passivity or 
resignation or renunciation. Death could be a migration of the soul to a 
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venerated community of ancestors. It could be escape from the painful 
shadow of reality into its healing substance. It could mean a fortunate loss 
or obliteration of the troubled self in the warm embrace of a world soul, itself 
selfless and undifferentiated. 

But whatever the way of religion, it is for man unheroic a partial escape 
—not a complete one — from tragedy as man heroic knows it. Religion 
always strives to hold man in a meaningful relationship to the macrocosm. 
More accurately, man unheroic demands a religion which assures that rela- 
tionship. Herbert Muller has recently said that “throughout history the over- 
whelming majority of men have been unwilling or unable to believe that the 
universe is soulless and indifferent to man.” Evidence of all this is best found 
in peoples characterized by their sense of tragedy in human life. Profoundly 
conscious though men may be of a moral dissonance in the depths of their 
experience, for most of them the moral imperative remains a cosmic impera- 
tive. It has been said that the failure of the moralist is the triumph of the 
tragedian. That is an understanding observation, but its requires a footnote. 
Neither in literature nor in life is the failure of the moralist or the triumph 
of the tragedian a complete one. 

I am thinking of the Greeks, and particularly of Aristotle’s observations 
on their tragic drama. Every reader of the Poetics remembers what Aristotle 
says there about the tragic protagonist. He is a person essentially great and 
good but capable of a tragic error out of which disaster inevitably grows. To 
see such a person crushed by the consequence of his mistake in thought or 
action is to feel pity and fear, the emotions proper to the tragic experience of 
the theater. It would, however, be intolerable to witness a dramatic repre- 
sentation of a man who is flawless in his greatness and goodness but who 
nevertheless falls from great happiness into utter misery. And why would 
such a representation be intolerable? Because it would be shocking or revolt- 
ing to the moral and religious prepossessions of the Greek audience, not 
necessarily to their aesthetic sensibilities. It would impugn the Olympians 
themselves, and the moral soundness of their dominion over heaven and 
earth. There may be something inexplicable to man in the burden of 
Oedipus’ suffering. It may seem to man wholly out of proportion to any 
offense with which Oedipus can be clearly and rightfully charged. And that 
feeling properly elicits man’s pity and fear. But always there will be Oedipus’ 
overweening pride and his appalling mistakes, his Auris and his hamartia. 
They and the impenetrable mystery of the divine purpose will always com- 
bine to leave the brightness of the gods untarnished. 

It has, I suppose, been so with man unheroic from the Greeks to my last 
class in Shakespeare. Always man finds — nay, demands — the mitigating 
circumstance, the human frailty, that places the onus for human misery not 
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on the Olympians but on man himself. And so Aeschylus and Shakespeare 
are read not as tragedians but as moralists. 

What I say about man unheroic is not said in disparagement either of his 
head or of his heart. If to breathe the breath of his thought and feeling into 
the universe and into all things in it is a weakness, it is a weakness shared 
by eminent men. In the courts of great thinkers, where one expects adjudica- 
tion based on established facts and on inferences logically deduced therefrom, 
one frequently finds decisions that recognize as relevant man’s moral de- 
mands on the universe. Freely and deeply inquiring minds often refuse to 
accept as final any account of reality which fails to admit into its texture 
the values which man cherishes most. Speaking of the “revolutions of 
science” that periodically drive out “old fashions of opinion,” Herman Lotze 
said years ago that the new organizations of belief that displace the old ones 
will endure only as they meet “the invincible demands of man’s emotional 
nature.” Oliver Lodge, the physicist, found it impossible to believe that man 
could imagine for the universe things nobler or loftier than the things now 
existing in it. To believe that he could would be to believe that the creature 
may be nobler and loftier than the Creator himself. The dictum of William 
James is perhaps better known: “If a certain formula for expressing the 
nature of the world violates my moral demand, | shall feel as free to throw it 
overboard, or at least to doubt it, as if it disappointed my demand for uni- 
formity of sequence.” 

But after all has been said that can be said about religious creeds and 
moral intuitions as a denial of tragedy, | believe the presumption must still 
stand that the relationship between tragedy and religion is organic, that 
tragic suffering has its origin in religious prepossessions. A distinction must, 
of course, be made between religion as creeds or formal affirmations of belief, 
and religion as a kind and quality of human experience. The ideas to which 
man gives mental assent rarely determine what his deepest spiritual experi- 
ences will be. Neither creeds nor moral intutitions stand up well against the 
relentless pressures of a stern reality. For purposes of analysis I have spoken, 
in this respect, as if there were a considerable difference between what I have 
called man heroic and man unheroic. Actually there is, I suppose, little 
difference. One of them is no more immune to tragic suffering than the 
other. Both experience the paradox of pain derived from its preventive, of 
danger and disaster born of security. Both would grant that in the ordinary 
hours of life a religious creed may be a guiding and sustaining influence, that 
in the ordinary misfortunes of life it may be an anodyne, a palliative. But 


neither, I believe, would regard it as a protection against the tragic moment, 


against a sense of spiritual lostness and aloneness in a meaningless existence. 
Philo M. Buck, of most pleasant memory, once put the matter clearly and 
eloquently. “Theology and a narrow theological code,” he said, “may lay 
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down a philosophy of life as a pattern of obedience and recompense, but 
daily experience rises and proclaims the whole tissue a lie. Man is not in a 
congenial world; the gods, the laws of nature, the ways of other men, the 
whole manner of life, are indifferent to the fate of the best and the wisest. Or 
the evil lurks unsuspected in the very heart of man himself, and, suddenly 
bursting forth like a natural cataclysm, spreads destruction far and wide.” 

Indifferent to the fate of the best and wisest? Yes, and we shall never 
know all the good and wise, the believing good and wise, who have felt the 
impact of that indifference. There is perhaps nothing more private than the 
tragic moments of one’s life. Long ago an unknown Anglo-Saxon poet 
sang of the nobility which would bind fast in the breast, in the “ferthloca,” 
the trouble of the mind. Millions, we may be sure, have cried in their silent 
souls the cry of Oedipus: “God of Heaven, what would’st thou do unto me?” 
and the cry of Jesus of Nazareth: “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” I should say that these cries are the authentic voice of tragedy, 


that they are in the very idiom of religion when religion is most deeply 
in trouble. 





CAMUS’ REBELS 


Marian Jones 


REBEL — therefore, we exist,” Albert Camus says in his long essay, 
The Rebel. For Camus, as for his countryman and former associate, 


Jean Paul Sartre, rebellion, replacing the cogito of Descartes, is the 
sine qua non of complete existence. To exist completely is to be completely 
aware, to be entirely cognizant of the final absurdity of the human situation. 
This intense intellectual realization is the core of the metaphysical rebellion 
which characterizes the heroes of Camus’ fiction. But whereas Sartre has 
continued verbally writhing in the mire of post-resistance France, wallowing 
in her slough of intellectual and political nihilism, Camus, breaking with 
Sartre personally and politically, has evolved artistically. In his latest novel 
to be published in this country, The Fall, he has attempted at least a tenta- 
tive synthesis of the turbulent antithetical reaction of the disillusioned young 
idealists in France in the 1940s. Moving from a thesis of the basic isolation 
and relativity of man, made forcibly clear during the Occupation of France, 
to awareness of the absurdity of absolute value, Camus has defined the 
human situation in his essays and dramatized it in his fiction, with Clamence, 
the hero of The Fall, at once the most lucid and the most active of his rebels. 

This same type of lucidity, of painful insight which renders quiet con- 
formity impossible, accompanied the deeds of the great sinners of Greek 
mythology, who are the prototypes of Camus’ absurd rebels. By drawing a 
parallel between the Greek and the modern metaphysical rebel, Camus 
broadens the implications of such a rebellion, showing it to be more than a 
limited reaction to a twentieth-century phenomenon. These ancient rebels 
are analogous to Camus’ heroes in still another aspect: their punishment is 
always, in varying degrees, contingent upon themselves. At any time, by 
cessation of their revolt, they can effect an end to their torment. And finally, 
the ultimate victory belongs to the rebel, who maintains his scornful aware- 
ness of the situation, of its absurdity and contingency and, above all, of his 
own relativity, throughout his suffering. He therefore surmounts it all. 

The torments undergone by the mythological sinners of Greece, such as 
Prometheus and Sisyphus, are predominantly psychological, as is their rebel- 
lion metaphysical. Great physical suffering may accompany this mental 
agony but, unlike the punishments inflicted upon the infamous Christian 
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sinners of Dante’s “Purgatorio,” the most dire aspect is always psychological. 
Prometheus, bound to the rock, exposed to the elements, lives with the eter- 
nal pain of his liver being torn out by the vultures daily and healing pain- 
fully each night, ready for the greedy attack of the next day, but finds more 
anguish in his mental suffering — his complete lucidity. Aeschylus’ Prome- 
theus cries, “No misfortune can fall upon me that I have not myself already 
foreseen,” and later warns Io, who begs him to foretell her own future, 
“Knowledge of this is worse than ignorance.” ' Prometheus’ punishment is 
always contingent: his torment can be ended at any time if he will only 
submit to the will of god, reveal to Zeus the secret he knows involving the 
stability of the divine rule. Zeus’s emissary, Power, in Prometheus Bound, 
tells Prometheus that his 
was the sin against God, and now the iron 
Of retribution he must undergo, 
That so the lesson be learned; with Zeus’s absolute power 


To be content, and so give up the road 
That leads to love of man. 


And Prometheus answers later in the play, 


Go cringe and kiss authority, and fall 
Prostrate. To me Zeus matters not at all.” 


He is like Dostoevski’s Ivan, who persists in his rebellion even if he may be 


wrong. In the face of all the suffering he sees, Ivan rebels against the con- 
cept of an absolute, omnipotent God and says he would still rebel, even if 
the existence of such a deity were proved. Such a God would still be unjust. 
Prometheus disdains to submit to such an absolute power because he feels 
the unjustness of such a power. Preliminary to his imprisonment on the rock, 
Prometheus, the champion of man against the gods, deceives Zeus in the 
matter of a sacrificial offering to determine the prerogatives of man in rela- 
tion to god, tricking Zeus into settling the question in favor of man. Zeus 
enraged, withholds fire from man. Prometheus subsequently steals into 
heaven and secures fire for mankind, sealing his own fate with his final 
refusal to reveal his knowledge to Zeus. 

Sisyphus, too, defies the gods, and though personal expediency enters his 
story more than in that of Prometheus, it is secondary to the metaphysical 
nature of his rebellion. The basic revolt of these heroes is revolt gua revolt — 
rebellion not for the effecting of material, environmental change, but because 
living, with developing awareness, is impossible, completely untenable, with- 
out protest. It is almost quixotic in that the rebel must at least shake a 


* Aeschylus, “Prometheus Bound,” Eight Great Tragedies, Barnet, Berman, and Burto, eds. (New 
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fist at the windmill, merely because of its mechanistic actuality. Sisyphus 
betrays Zeus’s divine secrets, relating the details of his abduction of Aegina 
to her father, the river-god Asopus, and Zeus, angered once more at the 
temerity of a mortal, sends him to Tartarus for Hades to punish everlastingly. 
Sisyphus, even in hell, is defiant and manages to put Hades himself in hand- 
cuffs, creating an impossible situation — with death bound no one can die. 
The gods have to intervene, and again Sisyphus is delivered to Hades. Al- 
though the inevitability of the situation is apparent, Sisyphus still rebels 
against the absolute nature of divine dicta. Sisyphus, finally and irretrievably 
delivered to death, is punished by being condemned to an everlasting struggle 
up a hill, pushing a huge rock, which, when near the peak, forces Sisyphus to 
the foot again. Sisyphus “must wearily retrieve it and must begin all over 
again, though sweat bathes his limbs, and a cloud of dust rises over his 
head.” * Thus Sisyphus, too, sins by his heresy and is punished by his mental 
anguish — his complete lucidity throughout the utter frustration of his toil, 
his awareness of the contingency of his guilt and of the absurdity of his life. 

Camus calls the story of Prometheus the “most perfect myth of the intel- 
ligence in revolt.” * Greek rebellion is not a clear cut struggle between good 
and evil; neither Zeus nor Prometheus is wholly right or wrong. It is, rather, 
a metaphysical revolt for the sake of revolt. Prometheus can not accept a 
divine absolute, beyond a question of good and evil, and repudiates it. Just 
as Prometheus struggles with the problem of the rights of man, Camus asks in 
his essay, “What does it mean to be a man?” He adds, “Is it possible to find 
a rule of conduct outside the realm of religion and its absolute values? That 
its the question raised by rebellion.” ° This is, in effect, the unstated premise 
of Prometheus and Sisyphus: is it necessary to bow to the will of god when 
this will is contrary to humanity, even to the humanity of one individual 
mortal? The awareness, the intellectual realization of the absurdity of man’s 
situation — on the one hand, his subjugation to the whims and irrational 
unjustness of divinity, or, on the other, his final, absolute isolation, relative 
only in the context of humanity — is born in rebellion. Camus finds the con- 
trary also true, that revolt is born from this awareness of the unjust and in- 
comprehensible situation of man. Prometheus, as do all metaphysical rebels 
for Camus, “defies more than he denies.” ° His revolt is, ultimately, futile, 
the fire gleaned for mankind and the personal gain of Sisyphus being ex- 
traneous to the basic revolt. But the futility is in terms of this immediate 
material success: the rebel, with his grasp of the situation in its unadorned 
entirety, shed of the protective cotton of self-delusion, is master of his context. 
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Camus’ rebels, too, although superficially damned and beaten, intrinsi- 
cally conquer. Sisyphus’s scorn of the gods sustains him, according to 
Camus, through the unceasing toil up the dusty hill. “There is no fate that 
cannot be surmounted by scorn. ... At each of these moments when he 
leaves the heights and gradually sinks toward the lairs of the gods, he is 
superior to his fate.... The lucidity that was to constitute his torture at the 
same time crowns his victory.”* This lucidity, this consciousness that con- 
stitutes the main part of Greek mythological torture, is the sinner’s original 
tragedy and his ultimate victory. “From the minute he knows, his tragedy 
begins,” * and yet as long as he knows, he is not vanquished. 

The concrete personifications of these abstractions of revolt are the rebel- 
heroes of Camus’ fiction. Meursalt, in The Stranger, is aware of the absurdity 
and irrelevancy of his life. He says, and rephrases throughout, “I very soon 
realized that it was all pretty futile... . 1 was quite prepared to go; but it 
didn’t much matter one way or the other.” ® Nothing is either important or 
particularly distasteful to him. He is the man who, by becoming conscious of 
the absurdity of things, is forever bound to that absurdity. When on trial for 
killing a man (a man he had neither known before the shooting nor been 
interested in knowing), he becomes aware that he is not being tried for this 
unpremeditated murder primarily, but for his “unnaturalness,” specifically, 
his lack of tears at his mother’s funeral. He refuses to extricate himself by 
conforming to the absolute standards of behavior prescribed by society, i.c., 
the prosecutor and the chaplain. He mildly suggests that his mother’s death 
had no connection with the charge and adds, “Neither Mother nor I expected 
much of one another — or, for that matter, of anybody else.” *® Only his 
prolonged imprisonment shatters his complete uninvolvement, when he 
comes to full awareness of the lack of freedom, not of physical freedom, but 
of the bondage of soul of the majority of humanity. He muses, from his 
cell, how irrevocably men are caught in “the rattrap of existence,” and for a 
while, pondering the dogmatic assurance of the chaplain of a divine absolute, 
he thinks of the possibility of being able to foist the ultimate responsibility for 
his own actions on someone other than himself; of assuming there is a 
responsibility for his life beyond his own scope, a godly control out of human 
ken; of being able to “make guilty of his disasters the sun, the moon, and 
the stars.” But during the trial he realizes the impossibility of sincerely doing 
so — “the futility of what was happening seemed to take me by the throat. I 
felt like vomiting, and I had only one idea: to get it over with, to go back to 
my cell, and sleep.” Meursalt is convinced that all of the chaplain’s “certain- 
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ties” of god and heaven are not “worth one strand of a woman’s hair,” and 
he tells the chaplain that he (Meursalt) “had very little time left, and wasn’t 
going to waste it on god.” '' Like Prometheus, Meursalt is “on the road that 
leads to love of man,” and he refuses to accept an absolutism that will detract 
from the inherent freedom of man. 

Rieux, in The Plague, is more articulate than Meursalt concerning his 
rebellion, saying that he believed “himself to be on the right road — in fight- 
ing against creation as he found it.” '* He adds that there is nothing admir- 
able in this certainty that one must rebel; it is merely “logical.” But 
Clamence, in The Fail, is not only able to verbalize his awareness to a great 
extent, but rebels more actively than either: his is the Sisyphus-type of con- 
stant defiance. Monsieur Clamence openly repudiates his life as a respected 
judge, a humanitarian of some reputation, when he comes to an awareness of 
his situation. He has lived smugly and sanctimoniously, secure in the “satis- 
fication of being right, the joy of self-esteem,” and has thought of himself as 
“something of a superman.” '* He has been spurred by the need to feel above 
the masses, to be the humanitarian, the giver, free of any duty, the master 
of his liberalities. His fall or revelation comes when a girl’s suicide illumi- 
nates his own helplessness, his human weakness, and he realizes that no man 
can judge others from the standpoint of his own innocence, because no man 
is innocent, no man is uninvolved. His material rebellion consists in aban- 
doning his career, temporarily wallowing in gross sensuality in an attempt to 
adjust to his new awareness, and finally ending up in a back bar in Amster- 
dam as a “judge-penitent,” an “empty prophet for shabby times, Elijah 
without a Messiah.” '* Cognizant of his own guilt, he realizes that obliga- 
tion not to judge others, and notes that “to be happy it is essential not to be 
too concerned with others.” '° He is unable to think of himself any longer as 
an exceptional case, for “we are all exceptional cases... . People hasten to 
judge in order not to be judged themselves.” '® He continues to say “the day 
I was alerted, I became lucid”; again this is the lucidity that comes with re- 
volt. Before, like Meursalt, he had been unable to feel that human affairs 
were his concern. With his involvement in humanity came the necessity of 
revolt. As Rieux says, “I know it’s an absurd situation, but we’re all involved 
in it, and we've got to accept it [the involvement].” Clamence spends his 
life, his own choice, in a “little-ease” (self-styled; the little-ease being the 
dungeon cell of the Middle Ages not large enough to lie down in nor high 
enough to stand up in—one squatted for life, forgotten, learning slowly 
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that “he was guilty and that innocence consists in stretching joyously” '); 
but again, by his awareness of the contingency of his situation and of the 
import of his involvement in mankind, he is more powerful than conquered. 

Rebellion, Camus says, without claiming to solve anything, can at least 
confront its problems. Rebellion is not nihilistic; rather, it is the one 
human action that always is meaningful. As Camus’ works mature, there is 
an increasing consciousness of the profundity and meaning which lie in 
this attitude toward life. Camus says that “when a man appears who has 
the necessary character he will escape;” '* he will escape from the subterfuge 
of absolutes which assume the responsibility of men’s existence. He men- 
tions that the struggle of Sisyphus (and of all metaphysical rebels) to reach 
the heights of humanness is enough to fill a man’s heart, and his life. These 
rebels, convinced of “the wholly human origin of all that is human,” '® 
escape the Sartrian mauvaise foi of “refusing to be what [one] was . . . of 
being provisionally condemned to a make-believe world in the desperate hope 
of achieving a more profound existence.” *” They epitomize the absurd rebel 
who, in a world without absolutes, realizes what it means to exist absolutely 
as a man. 
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FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
BENCHMARK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Jesse Bier 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S Autobiography is the most significant book 
in American literature. By this I mean that it is that one initial book 
which holds in solution most of the principal themes that other later 

books, great books, focus on powerfully or deeply or eminently in whatever 
one chooses to call a high artistic manner. All at once in itself it signals al- 
most all of the chief thematic interests of the subsequent course of American 
letters. 

The four major interrelated themes of American literature signaled in the 
Autobiography are the interest of the individual and of society, the claims of 
democracy and of aristocracy, the relation of Appearance and Reality, and the 
values of Romantic Idealism and Pragmatic Realism. The rival concerns 
of each pair of these themes are, I contend, exquisitely balanced in Franklin, 
but at a superficial level. The subsequent course of American literature, to- 
gether with the culture it necessarily mirrors, has worked to destroy that 
balance in Franklin and to seek a less stable but more satisfying equilibrium at 
a deeper level of national consciousness. I believe that such is the historical 
process of any culture or literature: that every national culture faces the 
danger of establishing only temporary or precarious balances, once it has 
broken up, as it inevitably must do, its initial equilibrium of values to dive 
for the deeper sources of its existence; once it has begun to tip now one side 
of the scale and now the other lower and lower in an effort to discover the 
optimum depth beyond which it cannot safely go. Every vital literature, like 
every vital person, seems forced to such an undertaking, if it is worthy at all 
of its life. What characterizes American literature, and the ethos of which it 
is part, appears to me to be its uniquely rapid disintegration of that initial 
superficial balance of thematic values found in Franklin, and its accelerated, 
shifting, subterranean reconstructions and imbalances afterwards. 

What a noble harmony of the individual and society, for example, there 
is in Franklin! We are smitten with envy for the pure luck he reflects. The 
causes for the balance he was able to strike between his own very self- 
conscious interests and those of his society seem clear enough to us. The dove- 
tailing of private concerns and public expectations which led to such balance 
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was possible, even probable, for any comparatively energetic and unimagi- 
native men living in that fluid, growing, self-conscious colonial society. Aside 
from a longevity that allowed him the time for his various careers — and 
even his versatility and “genius” were duplicated in many of our other 
founding fathers — Franklin’s only distinction lay in a certain undeniable 
inventiveness, a journalistic flair, and a sense of opportunity. Franklin was, 
simply and luckily, an alert individual rising in a rising nation. “All that has 
happened to you,” wrote his friend and advertiser, Vaughan, quite accurately, 
“is also connected with the detail of the manners and situations of a rising 
people. ...” Franklin’s personal vigor and independence matched the grow- 
ing and enterprising independence of the colonies. Because of closely identi- 
fied interests, Franklin’s rather provincial and extravagant defense of his 
colonial milieu constituted also a defense of himself. One recalls Franklin’s 
arguments that because of their libraries the mass of Americans were better 
“instructed” and more “intelligent” than Europeans. Though he was never, 
technically, a literary nationalist, he owned a predominant and enthusiastic 
nationalistic consciousness, and his sense of community meshed perfectly 
with his own self-consciousness, producing such a juste balance of the indi- 
vidual and society as we have never witnessed since. It was an identification 
brought off in a simple manner, superficial yet adult; no comparable, un- 
frenetic patriotism has occurred since. 

Franklin’s Autobiography also reveals a mediation between democratic 
and aristocratic claims, though this may seem a surprising role for one of 
America’s downright, homespun democratic heroes. It is true that when the 
mounted ceremonial escort called for Franklin at his Philadelphia home, 
he observed characteristically: “I had not been previously acquainted with 
the project, or I should have prevented it, being naturally averse to the assum- 
ing of state on any occasion. .. .” But the social democrat of the Auto- 
biography has all along been documenting the rise of a relatively gifted man, 
albeit chiefly gifted in embodying his culture, and his case for a democratic 
order has been largely Jeffersonian, as we now understand that belief: that 
is, he has argued for a state or situation which will allow the natural aristo- 
crats within its bosom to “rise.” Franklin’s balance has none of the gnawing 
tension later equilibrists felt and none of the shrill rhetorical quality in its 
democratic notes which later literary heroes of the Republic could not avoid. 

And what an astonishing mediation, too, between the claims of Appear- 
ance and Reality Franklin was capable of attaining! Trundling his paper 
through the darkening streets at a late evening hour humbly though some- 
what noisily (we are sure), he epitomizes the wondrous compromise he 
managed to make all through life: “In order to secure my credit and char- 
acter as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in reality industrious and 
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frugal, but to avoid all appearances to the contrary.” This is the very pith 
of wisdom. And yet, of course, one could appear and be in those days. 

Of the last theme I have mentioned, one of its terms, Pragmatic Realism, 
is all too apparent in Franklin. He is prevailingly and often disconcertingly 
utilitarian. “I began to suspect that this doctrine,” he wrote of deism, “tho’ 
it might be true, was not very useful.” But Franklin complements this 
Pragmatic Realism — we still do not know for a certainty when he is being 
insufferable and when he is actually winking at us — with an equally domi- 
nant Romantic Idealism, by which I chiefly mean his belief in the almost 
infinite possibilities of self-improvement. 

These last complementary values, or tempers really, need further explica- 
tion. Franklin’s realistic social psychologizing in the course of the book is 
everywhere matched by his romantic optimism. For him this crude union of 
opposite temperaments was stable in a way that has never fully been re- 
covered since. His priggish yet realistic sense of personal program and all of 
his ultrapragmatic values that degenerate to simple mechanicalness con- 
stantly point up his deficient imagination, a faculty usually arrogated by and 
to romantics. But one of the interesting ironies of Franklin is that this very 
prosaic realism of his, this narrow utilitarianism, forces him into one kind 
of romanticism, though admittedly the adolescent, weakest variety. He im- 
poses the wish, or will, so easily upon experience. His completely a-tragical 
point of view, wherein life is composed of profitable texts and “errata,” rein- 
forces his optimistic romanticism in that the wish is ultimately realized with 
such undisturbing facility, with never an adequate or realistic measuring of 
the darkness of real evil or of human defeat. Real mistakes and troubles 
are treated by a kind of Ideal eraser, and one progresses. His was, by our 
standards, a view and a balance which, again, his times allowed him. 

For indeed the times were conducive to such a meaningful equilibrium. 
All values culminated, politically, in the “balance” of governmental powers, 
as in our Constitution. And it serves the purposes of our review to recall that, 
lest the Fathers be carried away in their zeal of perfecting a pragmatically 
ideal state or society, they attached a Bill of individual Rights. All amend- 
ments were possible in the best of new worlds, and men were permitted to 
mediate successfully between the individual and society, democracy and 
aristocracy, Appearance and Reality, Pragmatic Realism and Romantic 
Idealism. The very atmosphere of the continent must have been thinner, 
rarer then, but bracing, and Franklin breathed it deep. 

Certainly these signals and mediations of abiding American themes are 
not all there is to the Autobiography. There are lesser themes, interesting 
and “significant,” too: the intellectualism and anti-intellectualism side by side 
in the book; the introspection and the simultaneous extroversion of the man’s 
American character; the humor, and the quite serious moral concern in- 
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herited from the non-pietic half of Puritanism, along with other Calvinist 
demons behind his value on “industriousness”; the life led as demonstration 
of America’s ideal social mobility and equality, but also the exemplification 
by Franklin of our “cult of personality”; the pretentiousness, yet drive to- 
ward simplicity; and, in the end, from our modern vantage point, the sense 
of fulfillment we see in his life — despite whatever other adverse or con- 
descending attitude we may rightfully assume toward him today. 

And still we do not exhaust the significance of the man nor the book. 
There are negative themes, so to speak, weakly or not at all displayed, but 
conspicuous in the thematic overflow of the book by virtue of their dilution 
or even absence. 

Take, for example, the compelling racial theme in American letters. We 
have Franklin on that, too, in the Autobiography. During his Pennsylvania 
military tour, Franklin regarded the Indian as but an enemy creature, not 
dignifying him with so much as a trait of human personality. The view, 
momentary as it is on Franklin’s part, represents our first American attitude, 
without guilt, yet without a trace of genuine sensibilty, with none of the 
ambiguity to emerge not long after in, say, Cooper. But it is a signal. 

But two themes are noticeably missing. One is our American love of 
nature, as that theme is clear to us in Irving, for example, even if he prefers 
European cathedrals to our lonesome pines; in Cooper, beyond a doubt; in 
Thoreau, of course; and in Melville, in Twain, and Faulkner and Heming- 
way, and others. And the other missing theme is the love of man and woman. 
But this theme is missing in almost all of the major writers, as well! As Pro- 
fessor Fiedler and others have pointed out, this is a mature and significant 
theme fantastically conspicuous by its dilution or absence in the greatest part 
of our major literature. Cooper’s Leatherstocking is in love with the woods, 
Thoreau is in love with ponds and the Truth, Hawthorne with moral conse- 
quences — even those of passion, Melville with the sea and microcosmos, 
Twain with the River, James with something less than consuming desire, 
the earlier Hemingway hero — and Wolfe always — with himself, and so on. 
Full, passionate, mature love between man and woman does not exist at the 
heights of American literature. Its thematic emergence in major American 
literature is one new development we all continue to look for in the future. 

But before I turn in that direction, let me restate my point. I have tried 
to push back American literature to the one “significant” book that contains 
in solution most of our major American themes and holds most of what it 
contains in a state of superficial but unique balance. In this way the Auto- 
biography functions as a standard of reference for the major American 
literature that follows it. 

Against the screen of the Autobiography, let us now look at one or two 
authors and works in as fresh a way as each of these instrumental themes 
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makes possible, and hazard one or two guesses about our future course of 
development. 

It seems to me, for instance, that in regard to the theme of the individual 
and society we may instantly trace a pattern of dis-integration and re-integra- 
tion from Franklin through Hawthorne, a pattern interesting in itself and 
perhaps serviceable to modern writers. Already in Irving, for example, one 
discovers in his satiric sallies an emerging split between the claims of indi- 
vidual integrity and increasingly foolhardy social mores in America. The 
breach is, of course, wide in Cooper, so wide that scholars speak, necessarily, 
of his “quarrel” with his countrymen. Yet in The Prairie, where Middleton 
is apparently the highest embodiment of sophisticated social virtue, indeed 
the very finest agent of the social order, Cooper reserves an ambivalent atti- 
tude for the outcast, disreputably individualistic Bushes, and he admires 
without qualification his mythic individualist, and lonely hero, the Trapper. 

The pressures of social conformism becoming what they were, the Tran- 
scendentalist Emerson and Thoreau struck over and over again the “iron 
string” of individualism and urged an active nonconformism; by their time 
the issue of individualism was veritably and quite simply one of life and 
death. Much of their admonishment was undoubtedly designed as corrective 
only, but it was stringent, and their extremism in technic had indeed a 
counterpart in the reaches of their souls, revealing with some accuracy the 
deepening rift between the two rival claims of personal integrity and social 
adjustment. Surely the average reader of Civil Disobedience comes to 
acknowledge that there must be two wings to the American eagle — not only 
our responsibility to government and society, but our responsibility to self — 
and that even if the eagle of the Republic can fan the air successfully with 
one pennon, it takes two wings to make the bird of life fly. Thoreau scores 
his point, of course, but in doing so he himself seems forced over and over to 
feather his own Transcendental nest, singing often a lonesome, almost alien 
song. 

It is Hawthorne who, at a patently deeper level than Franklin, seeks 
to redress the balance. But how precarious a solution is Hawthorne’s attempt, 
how unstable all his precept about democratic sympathy and holy love! For 
each strong cut Hawthorne takes at almost every public official who appears 
in his tales and romances, there is often a less than enthusiastic view of the 
commonalty, too. The glimpses of surrounding society in The Scarlet Letter 
all but contradict the need he trumpets incessantly of social “connection,” of 
the “magnetic chain” of humanity. Those democratic, social bonds he else- 
where urges us to forge seem often weak links. The student of Hawthorne 
grows sure that the master speaks somewhat desperately. Hawthorne appar- 
ently subscribes to the doctrine of social connection as basically the lesser of 
two evils, only a rampant individualism run to extremes being worse, his 
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whole position fearsomely reactive to the threat of pride in the Transcen- 
dental program of self-reliance and to the danger of morbidity in solitude. 
All along this thematic thread one feels a constant tension in Hawthorne, as 
if the snapping of the wire were imminent every moment. And then one sur- 
mises that Hawthorne wants, of course, to exorcise his own proclivities to 
solitude and to cap the corrosive acid of his own aristocratic intelligence be- 
fore it spills over. One sees, at last, that he is always protecting himself from 
his own inmost being. | 

But, after all, his wires held and we, who are predominantly legatees of 
Transcendental individualism in our artists’ souls, have got to resplice the 
wires in some Hawthornean manner.' And so I look for a renewed circuit 
in our future literary development of this theme: not only by virtue of the 
rather heavy and somewhat rusty cables of Franklin, but by virtue of some 
new electrical connection, perhaps with as yet unknowable safety fuses 
built in it. I am particularly suggesting that the materials we use, mainly 
stylistic, will probably be decisive. Some less private and estranging expres- 
sion than we presently detect in most of our poetry and in a good deal of our 
fiction may help, for instance, to renew the connection between the indi- 
vidual artist and the society of his public. And the classicism of Hawthorne’s 
style may be still another guide Hawthorne offers for such a renewed circuit 
and, with it, a recovered balance. 

And what of our democratic “dream” or implicit faith that, in Franklin 
or Jefferson, incorporated rather than denied aristocratic principles? For 
we have had enough, in our span, of both Brahminism and the leveling-to- 
annihilation and the naiveté of a whole range of primitivisms. There is, 
on this score, the curious spectacle of either the contradictory or the jejune, 
or both qualities, in an amazing number of our chief figures. Although there 
are egalitarian longings in Cooper, for example, he decides on the conscious 
level that some people, of property and social standing, are more equal than 
others. And even in Transcendentalist thought about the sanctity of the 
“near and common” there are disconcertingly superior “representative men” 
and poet-priests. One even wonders if Thoreau was not a blood-brother of 
Emerson, because of Henry’s “Saxon genius.” And for all of the democratic 
crew of the Pequod, still there are officers and the awesome Captain who rule 
the world-ship. In a warring society, which Professor F. I. Carpenter has 
pointed out was Melville’s fundamental vision of human affairs, one not only 
abdicates his free agency but acts perpetually on command, ranked in one 
degree or other of subserviency to a pragmatic but mysterious Politic that 





*Or with a view like Stephen Crane's in The Red Badge of Courage, where Crane was able, 
temporarily at least, to show young Fleming's self-realization through the youth’s surrounding society, 
not against it nor despite it. Measure the continued route of disintegrated values culminating in 
another war novel, Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, where Lieutenant Henry is ultimately at 
odds with his society and attempts to settle for mere personal survival, not fulfillment. 
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governs our existence. Yet for myself, certainly not alone, I detect at the 
same time in Melville a kind of ambiguous Existentialist plea for free moral 
responsibility. 

As for Whitman, the arch-democrat, his poeticizing of democratic indi- 
vidualism is, in the end, an effort of main force, his ceaseless and often 
strident harangue revealing what naturalness of attitude had been lost. And 
for another, Poe stands as a glaring example of what psychopathia an artist 
can be driven to in this maladjustment to a democratic society operating at 
its lowest middle-class level. There is assuredly a democratic strain in Twain, 
too, but then again he writes incisively of his countrymen when he reports 
the attraction for commoners of a Duke and a Dauphin; and, anyway, we 
are well aware now, in all of Twain, of his basic misanthropy. And now, 
today, the controversy between Fitzgerald and Hemingway about the rich 
and the poor is still unresolved in our minds. 

Say what one will, since Jefferson and Franklin, there have been few 
genuine recoveries of a decisive balanced view, on whatever level, of the place 
of aristocrats, artificial or natural, in our culture and literature. We go on 
arguing the force of race, power, wealth, intelligence, individual or collective 
wisdom, etc., without striking a tone of durable conviction anywhere. 

Yet two exceptions come to mind. One involves the convincing and pain- 
ful rise to heroic manhood of the youth in Crane’s The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. The other is Henry James’s record of Catherine Sloper’s development 
in Washington Square. Indeed, in a great part of James, character develop- 
ments constantly testify to a covert democratic faith, but Washington Square 
is one of his clearest expressions of the point. For Catherine Sloper’s char- 
acter is activated, her perceptions and moral sense vitalized, in the very teeth 
of the aristocratic Doctor’s authoritative contempt for her humble possibili- 
ties. We are reminded that we can never for a certainty predict the course of 
a human nature, especially in crisis, and therefore cannot judge absolutely 
or act tyrannically. In the rise and vindication of Catherine, James reads 
into the family, in his own subtle, latter-day manner, America’s early clair- 
voyant democratic beliefs. Perhaps this fine translation of democratic faith is 
the prime reason why James’s short novel and Crane’s memorable work, too,” 
continue to be read, especially since no comparable restatements have often 
appeared in subsequent American literature. In the years ahead, I look for a 
renewed and extended treatment of this theme, couched unrhetorically and 
examined, one might hope, deeply. 

* Crane's book has at least another virtue, The book is of further interest to us, along the lines 
I have sketched, because its titular symbol, like Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, is ambiguous. Both 
the Red Badge and the Scarlet Letter, as signs, denote initial sin and false pride but signal ultimately 
ennoblement and a combination of humility and correct pride. Not only are the ambiguous consequences 


of sin or guilt treated in the two classic American novels, but the thick, changing and paradoxical 
relationship of Appearance and Reality also. 
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For the theme Appearance and Reality, I refer again to James, for I find 
that the Autobiography throws a book like Daisy Miller into high relief. The 
issue of Appearance and Reality strikes me as the dominant feature of the 
little novel; perhaps again such thematic distinction is what fundamentally 
gives the James novel its continuing hold over us. 

As Franklin understood, in a passage I have previously quoted from the 
Autobiography, appearances become, in society, governing actualities. And 
what we have essentially in Daisy Miller is the fact that “Society” values 
only “proper” appearance. One can no longer easily appear and be. For 
Appearance has become an actuality not only separate from Reality but op- 
posed to it. 

The theme is closely inter-related with the issue of the individual and 
society. James seems to say that we have inherited a type of schizophrenia, 
not balance; at all events, instead of being stabilized by compromise, we are 
torn by paradox or conflict. I have used the word actuality in contradistinc- 
tion to reality, by which latter term I allude to an inner, personal structure for 
truth, and in which case the heroine’s sense of reality in Daisy Miller tri- 
umphs in her death. But her life is replete with ambiguity, inasmuch as she 
finds death only in an ultimate fever of self-assertion and by deliberately 
not doing as the Romans or Roman Americans do when in Rome. James 
means us to see this point as much as he means us to note what Edmund 
Wilson has called the heroine’s “marching” spirit. 

Our whole modern predicament stands illuminated by Daisy’s difference 
from Franklin. For we seem to be children of a broken marriage of (social) 
Appearance wedded to (individual) Reality, and we seem committed either 
to a futile search for the one right appearance of truth or to an annihilating 
acquisition of sucessive masks. 

Since Daisy Miller — and since Huckleberry Finn, for that matter — we 
have, in this regard, sunk lower and lower into pits of irony, paradox, ambi- 
guity and surrealism which are beyond our depths. But we need to regain a 
union more sophisticated than Franklin’s.* Our writers, for example, must 
reconcile themselves to a social view in which they can compromise but yet 
not destroy themselves. For the truth is that Daisy need not have gone so far 
as she did. The rest of us need, rather urgently now, to grow up to a sense of 
appearance and manners that will act to protect our integrity, as John Peale 
Bishop pointed out, not necessarily murder it. For there is a “reality” in 
appearance, too. And so I look for more novels of manners in our future, 








® Accordingly, I believe that a modern humorist, like Thurber, will not start a tradition or trend 
of sophisticated skepticism. While it is altogether good and proper for Thurber, in a fable like “The 
Shrike and the Chipmunk” to deflate the naive pragmatism and facile equation of Appearance and 
Reality that Franklin puts forth in such a proverb as, “Early to bed ... ,” and for Thurber to continue 
such deflation in recent works and to recall us uncomplacently to an understanding of the uncer 
tainties of life, the effort and recollection are not quite what we need anymore. Rather, one looks for a 
tentative restatement of positive values and for collateral attempts to regain a balanced view, even in 
humorous writing. 
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and to a recovered balance of these particular thematic terms on a mature 
level. It is, perhaps, germane to say that our writers in such matters may lead 
the way as well as reflect it. 

About the last theme, Romantic Idealism and Pragmatic Realism, vol- 
umes could be written, including a few books of definition. But the first 
thing for us to do is to understand where the deepest modus vivendi since 
Franklin has occurred in our tradition. Despite the current talk about the 
residence of our native “pragmatic idealism” in Emerson, I agree with those 
who locate that “pragmatic idealism” elsewhere. It is clear that the Romantic 
Idealism of the Transcendentalists quite thoroughly overweighed their Prag- 
matic Realism. Emerson and Thoreau, in all of their extended and optimistic 
idealist thought, were simply, or really, not shortsighted enough. Hawthorne 
and Melville came closer to harmonizing these antithetical or ambivalent 
components of the human, and American, spirit than their predecessors did. 
Like the Transcendentalists, they were concerned with the spiritual and 
moral absolutes of Romantic Idealism, but their more severe sense of the rela- 
tive complexities of earthly life, of the corresponding super-realities of sin 
or guilt or human limitation and defeat — and transfiguration, too — appears 
the more balanced view, the true “pragmatic idealism.” 

Having placed the actual center of our tradition, that well of living waters 
for us Americans, in its rightful position, the majority of academicians 
(curiously enough) will, I believe, prevail upon artists to drink deep and to 
recover their poise. I venture yet one more prediction. We shall seek to 
recover, now that we have run our course of “naturalistic” record of experi- 
ence, a Romantic-Idealist sense of super-realities. It will be a sense to 
complement and rescue our pragmatic “knowledge” of the material actualli- 
ties of our contemporary life; and that will be, if the reader will pardon my 
paraphrase, our “forgiveness.” Only after a recovered understanding of what 
lost innocence or absolutely human limitation mean, may we regain our 
relative but genuine human stature, and in so doing elevate our art somewhat 
above the main streets — and the tobacco roads and Southsides — where we 
have too long been. 

Much of the irreverent and detailed work of naturalism and realism has 
been necessary during the course of the combined literary movement of our 
century. But has not a point of exhaustion been reached? I believe that we 
must either now pursue some such high course as suggested or face two other 
alternatives discouraging for the future. We shall continue what has become 
—as often in Algren—a senseless, sentimental or otherwise unworthy 
naturalism in the name of continued “objectivity”; or we shall fall into our- 
selves, modern duplicates of Poe, mixing naturalism and subjective symbols 
for our technic, finding ourselves sickened in enormous subterranean rooms 
where nothing, not even Cummings, can rescue us. 





A BOY IS ALL EAGERNESS 


Margaret Cobb Shipley 


A boy is all eagerness as he braves 

The darkest or all unlikely places, 

That attic space between a wall and eaves 
Hung with triangular spider laces. 

There, silence like a heart-stop gives 


Him pause, in him a flood-gate moves, 


His blood races. Too awed to return, 
Crowded upon himself by dare and dark, 
He hears the stream of self-awareness run 
With a roar to his heart. In one bright stroke 
His lights and fires flash and burn 


Like stars in his flesh, sun in his brain. 


By his face his father knows at evening, 

And his mother. His eagerness from this day on 
Must be as ice and fire on his tongue 

Or in his veins, never openly shown: 

He had, one day, to come upon himself among 


Those webs where dark and destiny are hung. 


Boulder, Colorado 





THE WORLDS OF TOM AND TRISTRAM 


Wayne Carver 


OSEPH NOLLEKENS’ bust of Laurence Sterne is a study in gently sar- 

donic amusement. The close-cropped hair on the sides falls Caesar 

fashion over the upper third of the ears; and in the front it is combed for- 
ward in brief, close-to-the-scalp swirls, making the forehead high and 
square. The eyes are deep set, the cheek bones high against lean, sunken 
flesh, the nose long and prominent. Deep smile lines arch out from the broad 
flanges of the nostrils near to where the straight lines of the mouth end in an 
almost imperceptible flutter of derision. Light shadows are over the face, 
most particularly around the eyes that are deep in grey and the lips that are 
prominent and high-toned. It is a face of lips and eyes. 

It would seem more to be Swift’s face, or Voltaire’s than the genial 
Yorick’s. 

The Henry Fielding of Hogarth’s famous sketch is a quasi-official appear- 
ing man in somber clothing and a heavy powdered wig. Despite the lanky 
nose and the small, curled lip, there is something prodigious about him, 
something institutionalized, settled, accepted ; something almost complacently 
acknowledged or, in the coat particularly, something part and parcel of the 
surroundings. One thinks of Fielding charging the grand jury or organizing 
a police force, and suddenly those actions seem all of a piece with the humor- 
ist’s vision of the world. It is, after a while, the humor of Fielding’s world 
that seems to be unaccounted for. But Hogarth explains it: beneath the like- 
ness, on the desk with books, papers, and quills, are the comic masks and on 
these, not around Fielding’s head, the laurel leaves are draped. 

Luckily for his town, Sterne was never asked to organize the police; but 
once, after reading Fontenelle, he walked in the orchard. In the “brilliant 
summer night, Fontenelle’s moon and myriad world were above him, and 
within reach of his hand on any green leaf of his plum trees were nations per- 
forming, he says, ‘actions as truly great as any we read of in the history of 
Alexander. Their courage, resolution, and patience of pain may be as great 
as that exhibited by the Macedonian army. ... The possession or conquest 
of the leaf may gratify as many and as strong desires in them, as that of the 
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earth in us.” ' In Tristram fashion he computed “that to the beings of the 
leaf an hour or a minute may seem as long as four score and ten years to 
human beings. There came to memory Addison’s paper in which is told 
of Mahomet’s ninety thousand conferences with God,” all of which occurred 
in such a brief instant that on his return his bed was still warm and a pitcher 
which he had dropped when Gabriel snatched him into the conference room 
had not had time to spill its water. Sterne went to bed and dreamed. “In [the 
dream] the dreamer was ‘transported to the blue surface of a luscious plum 
growing in his favorite tree. There began to be heard all over the world a 
huge noise and fragor in the skys [sic], as if all nature were approaching to 
her dissolution. The stars seemed to be torn from their orbits, and to wander 
at random thro’ the heavens.’ Waking, he returned to the orchard; a brisk 
gale had arisen, some plums had fallen. ‘I could then no longer doubt how 
the matter was,’” he says; and he thought, with what excruciating relevancy 
we can only guess, of Pope’s line: “And now a Bubble burst, and now a 
World.” * 

If Sterne could not organize a police force or charge a jury, neither 
could Fielding dream a dream, nor think a thought, like that one. 


I] 


It could hardly be expected that the London magistrate and the York 
clergyman would write similar books; and no one can come away from the 
cool, ordered mechanism of Tom Jones, his head filled with happy notions 
about the rightness of the universe once “prudence and religion” have been 
added to the “goodness, generosity, and honour” already in one’s character, 
and blithely enter the opaque tangle of non-sequiturs that is Tristram Shandy 
without at first feeling as if he is the butt of some practical joke perpe- 
trated — not by men whom, after all, one might understand — but by some 
overwhelmingly facetious cosmic agents who are softening him up for ulti- 
mate destruction. This is the land behind the looking glass, and little Alice 
herself in the land of the Mad Hatter was not more at a loss for analogous 
landmarks than is the reader who carries in his head a map of the world 
of Tom Jones as he ambles into Shandy Hall. It is an amiable world there, 
superficially, at least; but the fate of the merely amiable reader is to get clob- 
bered by the shrapnel of the world that blows up directly in his face. 

It just seems to blow up, of course, even though the cuts may be real. 
Actually, it is a toughly coherent world, a protean world to which nothing 
can be extraneous because it produces out of its own substance everything it 
comprehends, the way God, according to some, created the universe. 


*B. H. Lehman, “Of Time, Personality, and the Author,” University of California Publications in 
English (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941), p. 246. 


? Ibid., p. 247. 
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Tom Jones’ world is a coherent one, too; but this scarcely needs to be 
mentioned. That work is in no danger of exploding. Its metal has cooled 
and its energy is well distributed; and no one was ever in danger from it, 
least of all a reader. Reading Tom Jones is a great pleasure. If the reader is a 
certain kind of person, reading it might also be a great edification. But it 
does not compel him to reconsider first principles. It does not conjure the 
void and bid him to gaze on the nothingness of absolute absurdity. Tom 
Jones assures us of this world, come what may. Tristram Shandy’s every line 
quivers with the threat of annihilation. Both are great comic novels, the one 
aloof, urbane, condescending, assured; the other nervous, embroiled, phre- 
netic. In their difference, as well as in their similarities, the arcs of the comic 
vision are joined. 

I] 

No one has ever devised a theory of the comic that adequately accounts 
for all comic manifestations. What is sometimes possible, however, although 
not nearly so ambitious as the framing of a universal theory, is to use a 
particular theory to elicit from a given work the substantial “working” be- 
hind its particular power. For example, according to Paul Goodman, Berg- 
son held that comedy occurs when “the complicated and mechanical are 
destroyed; the simple vitality explosively asserts itself.” * I can see that this 
would explain the comic aspects of Dadaism, and, therefore, much of Sterne; 
but surely Professor R. S$. Crane could not accept it as doing anything in a 
definitive way for an understanding of Tom Jones, a work whose comic 
power he prefers (mistakenly, I think) to consider the result of the operation 
of “plot,” by which he means, in the best Aristotelian way, the imitation of 
a single action.‘ 

Meredith’s famous definition of the Comic Spirit is too general. Taken 
in its entirety it is as relevant to Nathaniel Hawthorne or Augusta Evans as 
to Fielding and Sterne. But he has a phrase which, depending on the in- 
flection we put on its first word, pretty well catches both the puncturing and 
the constructive side of satire: “The spirit overhead looks humanely malign 
| my italics] and casts an oblique light on .. . [men], followed by volleys of 
silvery laughter.” ° “Humanely malign” does very well here. It gets in Swift 
and Thurber, Fielding, Pope, and Jane Austen. It gets in Dryden. For all its 
simplicity, it gets in Meredith himself. 


But it does not get in Sterne. No theory of satire could, for nothing could 
be further from the satirical world than the Shandean ambiance. The world 


Paul Goodman, The Structure of Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 81. 
'R. S. Crane, “The Concept of Plot and the Plot of ‘Tom Jones’,” Critics and Criticism (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 618 ff. 


* Quoted in J. W. Cunliffe, Leaders of the Victorian Revolution (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1934), p. 213. 
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Sterne made must be the most innocous ever created. Uncle Toby is not the 
only one who would not — or could not — kill a fly. Tom Jones is filled with 
characters who are in varying degrees of imperfection and who are treated 
with malice. There are the obvious and interesting ones, such as Squire 
Western; there are the personified affectations of Thwackum and Square and 
Partridge and Squire Western’s sister. There is Tom and his fool-hardiness 
and Squire Allworthy himself with his sententious moralizing as he errs time 
after time with the best of intentions. The gears grind, and the action has to 
do with their better meshing. Mesh they do. In this sense Professor Lehman 
is correct in saying, “Beneath the title of Tom Jones read a phantom subtitle: 
Virtue Rewarded.”® Fielding’s word is prudence. As Fielding sees the world, 
prudence is the digit without which all other qualities are ciphers. It is sig- 
nificant that this is so, and there is nothing at all like it in Tristram Shandy. 
Ciphers have potential meaning only within the terms of a “world picture” 
which professes more than ciphers. The quest for the significant digit pre- 
sumes a latent value which the acquiring of the digit will realize. So Tom 
Jones takes to the road where, buffeted and sore, he acquires true manliness. 
Soon his whole world follows him on the journey. The journey implies the 
destination, the destination implies the goal, the goal embodies values that are 
worthy of search and travail. No matter where Fielding takes us, we are not 
far from the unshakable world of the lunch bucket and the city hall and all 
the naive assumptions of enduring values that that world teeters upon. For 
another look at values, we might just here remember the world of high 
endeavor on Uncle Toby’s Bowling Green or before Mr. Shandy’s fire. Or 
for journeys, consider the quest of Tristram on the continent and the em- 
bodiments of values he finds in, say, Paris. 

When we think of Tristram Shandy we smile. This is not so of Tom 
Jones; and as we recount the story of Tom, we wonder where the humor is 
in all this. Professor Crane makes the most valiant effort I know to define 
the source of the book’s comedy. As I have said, he finds the source in the 
form of the plot itself, rather than in the mere appurtenances — the author’s 
persona, for example — of the story. 

Without taking issue with Professor Crane (though I obviously disagree 
with him), I want only to demonstrate in some way the degree to which 
Fielding’s world is the common-sensical, work-a-day world that we all move 
in with more or less assurance, and Crane’s famous essay spells this out. It 
also shows that Tom’s is not a comical world. It is, as a matter of fact, a most 
serious one. Allworthy is its representative figure, not Tom. And yet even 
Tom, at the end, has moved toward that high seriousness of his guardian. 
All the characters in Tom Jones are serious, all are striving, all are up and 





* Op. cit., p. 236. 
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doing, in one way or another all are agents of either good or evil, which is to 
say that they are all practical as well as busy men. The “system of actions” 
which Professor Crane finds central to the novel is aggressively non- 
comical in outline and might easily be the plot for a tale of Country Club 
romance by Faith Baldwin or of the lucky adventu es of a manic-depressive 
rapist by Samuel Richardson. 

A “plot” is a description of a world, and Professor Crane’s analysis shows 
the world of Tom Jones to be as ordered and as serious as Aristotle himself. 
When we laugh while reading Tom Jones, it is a satisfied and comfortable 
laugh, for our sense of “rightness,” our sense of pattern, has been confirmed; 
and we know that our values are triumphant and that no matter how enjoy- 
able our laughter, the comical is the froth, not the substance, of our world. 
We chortle with a healthy openness as Affectation falls. And we have no 
nervous double takes. There is high comedy — and low —in the world of 
Tom Jones, but it is thrust in there through a variety of means, not the least 
of which is the author’s voice itself, assuming for the moment, through its 
possessor’s mask, the responsibility of putting a sense of the ridiculous into a 
world that is too sane, serious, and sage for its own good. But the voice is 
always a controlled one, although it is relaxed and fully at ease: for it never 
loses that quality of detachment that comes from its being cognizant of, and 
taking comfort in, its saneness and seriousness. 

If what I have said about the world of Tom Jones is correct, the mere 
mention again of Tristram Shandy should throw into relief the quality of 
that world I want to make clear and to contrast. For the sparks of humor 
that fly off this whizzing pinwheel are of the substance of the pinwheel itself. 
They are not ricochets from the hand of the master ironist. If plot is a 
“system of actions” working to realize the intention of the writer, what can 
be made of a series of actions that come to absolutely nothing? About all 
that can be made of it is that it is comic at the core — and, therefore, pathetic, 
too — because unlike Tom Jones, where one kind of subject is given another 
kind of treatment, Tristram Shandy has no subject apart from the treatment 
that the mind of Tristram-Sterne allows it. That mind, like all the others 


that emanate from it, is one that frustrates our normal expectations at every 
turn and, consequently, from the vantage point of our high and ordered 
efficiency, is a comic mind. Mrs. Van Ghent orders these thing better: 


That Sterne should be the first practitioner of what is called the technique of the ‘stream 
of consciousness’ in fictional writing is consonant with the kind of subject he sets him- 
self. Our fictional center of gravity is not a happening or confluence of happenings nor 
a character or concourse of characters under emotional or moral or social aspects of 
interests; it consists rather in the endlessly fertile rhythms of a consciousness, as these 
rhythms explore the comic ironies of a quest for order among the humdrum freaks of 
truth and paternity and place and time and language. In reading Tristram Shandy, we 
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are never allowed to forget that activity of creation, as an activity of forming perceptions 
and maneuvering them into an expression of order, is itself the subject. . . .” 


It might seem strange that Mrs. Van Ghent would use the word maneu- 
vering with all its connotations of facility to describe Tristram’s efforts to get 
something going. He begins, he stops, he goes astray and returns — more 
often than not he gives up the effort. But Mrs. Van Ghent speaks also of 
“the comic ironies of a quest for order.” It is a significant quest to the degree 
that a shape of experience emerges; it is an irony to the degree that it is a 
shape never before seen on land or sea. We do not get Professor Crane’s 
efficient, though slightly chugging, dynamics of plot. We get the comic 
absurdities of the human mind genially and impotently at work cutting out 
paper dolls. 

This is why I spoke earlier of the nervous laughter we get from Tristram 
Shandy. 1 meant that our laughter is mingled with the apprehension that, 
after we have ceased to chuckle, we shall discover that we have lost our way. 
Abandoned in the unpruned brakes of the mind, with only a map of the 
manicured countryside of Tom Jones to guide us, then it is that we find the 
humor turned against us. We seem neither large nor small, and prudence 
strikes us as a puny thing hardly worth a shrug, much less a quest. We seem 
merely to be a contradiction. Herbert Read, trying his luck with some 
theorizing about Sterne’s humor, settles at last for Coleridge, who says that 
there is “one humorific point common to all that can be humorous . . . [It is | 
a certain reference to the general and the universal, by which the finite great 
is brought into identity with the little, or the little with the finite great, so 
as to make both nothing in comparison with the infinite. The little is made 
great, and the great little, in order to destroy both; because all is equal in 
contrast with the infinite. . .. Humorous writers, therefore, as Sterne in 
particular, delight after much preparation to end in nothing, or in direct 
contradiction.” * 

It is just this threat of coming to nothing, this potential canceling out, 
that constitutes both the germ of the comic in Tristram and the clammy inti- 
mation of the void that follows upon the enjoyment. Coleridge speaks of 
the destruction of both the great and the small of the finite world against the 
infinite, and it is significant that his remarks were occasioned by an effort to 
get at the heart of Sterne’s works. In few other comic writers than Sterne — 
decidedly not in Fielding—would the destroying reaches of the infinite come 
in for consideration. Fielding’s characters either have or they possess the 
ability to have an almost complete rapport with their world. The finite 
great in Tom’s world may be identified with the little, as in the Homeric 





* Dorothy Van Ghent, The English Novel (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1953), p. 87. 
* Herbert Read, The Sense of Glory (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1930), pp. 130-131. 
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similes, and the little may be identified with the finite great, as when Sophia 
is ushered in; but we see none of this against the bleakness of infinity, and 
destruction is the one thing we never expect and certainly the most obvious 
of the things we never receive. 

But when we consider Tristram Shandy, it is apparent that these amiable 
and harmless creatures are ambling on the edge of destruction. Tristram 
knows it, and in the moments when he thinks it matters, it saddens him and 
he apostrophizes their ghosts and weeps a little; but soon he recovers his 
knowledge and denies his tears. We have to remember that this is Tristram’s 
world solely (while Tom’s is Squire Allworthy’s) and that Tristram never 
defines the bitterness he has when he begins to write. What he writes is 
simply one of the loneliest books ever written, filled with characters so alive, 
so prehensive in their effect on our minds, that it is easy to forget that they 
inhabit a universe as lonely in its implications as is the Wasteland we know 
so much about today. This loneliness is in their talk as it reflects the nature 
of the underlying disorder of their world. Compare only the carefully con- 
trived, full-perioded sentences of Allworthy as he talks with high purpose to 
Tom (who replies in kind) with the unilateral fragments of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shandy. To make such obvious comparisons is to pinpoint the difference 
between the ordered world and the frangible one. Or compare the verbal wit 
in Tristram Shandy (Mr. Shandy, Trim, Yorick, Uncle Toby, all now and 
then use language that would be witty quite aside from the person saying it) 
with the stately irony of the interlocutor in Tom Jones. Bergson’s vitality 
exploding away from the mechanical would find its most instinctive reaction 
in speech. The verbal hi-jinks—the wise-crack — may not be a literary device 
enshrined in inter-chapters and prefaces; but it is the most revealing of all 
the kinds of humor. Or compare the ascendancy of reason over sentiment in 
Tom Jones with the tacit recognition among the characters in Tristram that 
without the goodwill of each for the other their world would collapse. Un- 
able even to speak to each other, with all but the most rudimentary communi- 
cation lines down, with each retired into his hobbyhorse by which he com- 
poses a world of “purposeful” fictions, these people find in sentiment the glue 
to hold together their fragile lives. Even Tristram himself, for all he seems 
to know and understand, knows and understands above the frustrations of 
personal relationships. For he is five when we see him last with any of 
the Shandean entourage, and later he seems to associate his finest hour 
with feeding macaroons to an ass. His anguish is inexplicable, until we 
realize the knowledge that is his. Like us, he has looked behind the laughter 
and the sentiment (which could be enough. It evidently was for the Shan- 
deans) and seen the deluge. 

That is why we pause between the loud laugh and the tight snicker when 
we read this book. The bewigged magistrate of Bow Street keeps us aloof 
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from the pleasure and the pain, and we contemplate from a distance the ab- 
surdities that momentarily threaten the solid world of fixed relationships 
and stately, effective intercourse. But Sterne puts us too closely into that 
special but most relevant world that Tristram-Sterne’s “rhythms of conscious- 
ness” have produced. We teeter there with the precariousness of all humans 
who do not know whether to laugh or cry when they are confronted, like 
Cato, and like Sterne in the Plum garden, with the dreadful possibility of 
“the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. . . .” 


DISTANCES, DIFFERENCES 


George Garrett 


From a tower on the mountain top 
we could see five states. They lay 

in pools of green and brown and gray 
like continents on a bright map 


in two dimensions. We 

saw them as we saw the land, 
level and gentle as an open hand, 
with not one fist for boundary. 


It seemed a kind of eloquence 
to be so high and to look down 
like angels on the shining lawn 
of all that’s earthly distance. 


I was on a ship once and 

fog closed in like a long sigh. 
I couldn’t see the sea or sky 
and I was far from any land 


I had a name for. Eyes 

burned out from staring at the sun 
must see all differences in one 

such shade, where facts and lies 


like lion and lamb together 

huddle in dreamy prayer. 

I can love both — the high keen air, 
the ghostly breath of foggy weather. 


Middletown, Connecticut 





LAGERKVIST, SWIFT, AND 
THE DEVICES OF FANTASY 


Robert Donald Spector 


N THE POPULAR MIND fantasy connotes the unreal, the escapist, and 
the illusory. Despite the many examples of satirical and utopian works 
that have been based on the imaginative, seemingly whimsical struc- 

ture of the bizarre, the distorted, and the fanciful, the modern reader 
attaches a pejorative meaning to the term. Alice in Wonderland, The War 
between the Worlds, and Gulliver’s Travels command an audience not be- 
cause they possess a philosophical truth or a social commentary, but because 
they entertain, delight, and amuse. Nevertheless, fantasy as a device has 
always provided a wonderful tool for the satirist and social critic, who desire 
to demonstrate the vast abyss that separates the ideal from the real, that 
which could be from that which is. 

Whether the author is Jonathan Swift, writing in eighteenth-century 
England or Par Lagerkvist, in modern-day Sweden, in technique, purpose, 
and significance the fantasies have a fundamental resemblance and share 
many common characteristics. Perhaps most important of all is the need to 
pretend an essential reality within the outlandish world of the artist’s crea- 
tion. Coleridge, insisting on the reader’s necessary suspension of his disbelief, 
recognized that the poet could not depend on the willingness of his audience. 
Carefully, he worked his story against a background of realistic and natural 
detail. Kafka used a matter-of-factness that makes it seem perfectly common- 
place for Gregor Samsa to awake one morning as a vermin and to attempt 
to carry on the very ordinary practices of his daily life. In some way, the 
writer must convince his readers of the reality of his unreal world. Swift 
was at pains to do so, and an examination of Gulliver's Travels shows how 
wrong Dr. Johnson was when he asserted that once Swift had thought of big 
and little men, the rest was easy. Quite the contrary! Once having created 
Lilliputians and Brobdingnagians — not to mention Houyhnhnms and La- 
putians — Swift had then the need to set them in a believable and precise 
society. 

A look at Gulliver's Travels convinces us that the world of fantasy had an 
actual existence. Measuring the gates, houses, and utilities of his make- 
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believe society, Swift convinces the reader of their actuality. How can one 
put to the test of statistics that which has only an imaginary existence ?, How 
much food did it take to satisfy the appetite of Gulliver? What did the cap- 
tain do when his original clothes wore out? What were the politics, 
language, and customs of these singular people in their oddest lands? Surely, 
these are problems that can only matter in a world of being. 

Swift has been belabored for what has been called his “excremental 
vision.” Yet the common necessities of life are the most absolute proof of 
existence. How many naturalistic novels are specific in their treatment of the 
most ordinary function of the real world? Seemingly there is a closer point 
by point relationship between the created universe and the natural in Swift's 
work than there is to be found anywhere else in literature. 

For Lagerkvist, too, credibility is a primary concern. Description of nature 
plays an important role in Guest of Reality. Here in this nostalgic, yet 
terrifying autobiographical view of childhood, the author fixes upon the 
harsh reality of death and the realistic details of scene to make fully believ- 
able the shadowy view of a faraway world. Details are haunted by the spectre 
of Death and concretize their meaning; and there is no gainsaying the 
impressions made on the senses by colors, odors, and sizes. 

Personal descriptions give credence to the tale of The Hangman. The 
personification of violence is underlined by the physical details of the char- 
acterization, and the careful manipulation of the sociological facts of the 
totalitarian state makes even the unbelievable brutality of the Nazification of 
Germany — madly fictional in itself — appear in unmasked reality to the 
reader. 

In order to create the necessary plausibility in the awful corruption and 
twisted mentality of a jester in a renaissance court, Lagerkvist stresses human 
motivation and the parallel with all Machiavellian behavior in his convincing 
portrait of The Dwarf. 

Using the same technique of appealing to the reader’s knowledge of 
human motives, and borrowing from the mores of twentieth-century society, 
Lagerkvist gives assurance of actuality in the bizarre story of 4 Hero’s Death. 
What, after all, is more natural than the simple expression, “But one does 
anything for money,” which explains the character’s willingness to plunge 
to death in a public spectacle? Is it truly different from the reasoriing of the 
circus aerialist working without the safety of a net or the racing driver de- 
fiantly setting his foot down on the gas pedal? 

Lagerkvist, like Kafka, can mainta‘” a credible air throughout the most 
fantastic story, as he does in The M ‘de of Souls, permitting his char- 
acters to live apart from reality and :cienung only in the final passages of 
the work. Like Swift, he does not hide from the necessities of life and freely 
depicts the status of the keeper of the subterranean lavatory, who is one of the 
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seekers after the Supreme Being in The Eternal Smile. Lagerkvist does not 
shield the reader from the disabilities in life, whether in the distorted figure 
of his Dwarf or in the character of Lindgren, with his withered legs, or in 
the pathetic souls who inhabit the workhouse in a Midsummer's Dream in 
the Workhouse. All are responsible for lending reality to the highly arti- 
ficial world of the writer of fantasy, and at times it is that same fantasy that 
permits the reader to bear the harsh reality. 

Once having established the existence of his fantastic world, the satirist 
must then prove the raison d’étre for his creation. The primary object of 
satire is ridicule, and in every way fantasy enables the writer to emphasize the 
ridiculousness of his subject. 

Diminution heaps scorn upon the pretentious. Lilliputians acting like 
gods present a comical illusion. War fought by children — as in Lagerkvist’s 
The Children’s Campaign — puts man’s military pretensions in their proper 
perspective and reduces the sense of the heroic to its proper proportions. 

Exaggeration of man’s vices adds to a distortion that already exists be- 
tween reality and the satirist’s ideals. How increased are the blemishes in 
man’s character when put on the level of the Brobdingnagians or carried to 
the excesses of the scientists in the land of Laputa! How mad does Lager- 
kvist’s Saviour John become through the extension of his Messianic qualities, 
even to his final horrible crucifixion! How well are the defects in man’s 
moral nature depicted by the gross deformity in the body and mind of The 
Dwarf! There is an inescapable connection between the vices of men and the 
literary images of deformity. 

Most importantly, by stressing the fantastic element, the satirist insists 
upon his reader’s attention to the object of his satire. Swift’s giants are un- 
avoidable figures on his landscape. The excrement of his Yahoos focuses 
the audience’s eyes upon the baseness of the human race. Unable to turn 
from the horrid portrait, the sickening stench, and the loathsome detail, the 
reader must give full regard to the satirical and savage depiction of the 
human race. 

Aware of the brutal hell in Lagerkvist’s The Lift that Went Down 
into Hell, the reader finds his attention fixed upon the sordid details of the 
adulterous love affair, as the guilty couple are confronted by the woman’s 
husband, who enters their room and attends them, standing before them — 
a ghastly sight with the wound in his temple from the bullet he has placed 
there. 

Entranced with the fantastic atmosphere of The Eternal Smile, the 
reader is carried into the skepticism and bewilderment of contemporary reli- 
gion, just as in the Biblical recreation of Barabbas, he is riveted to the cen- 
tral theme of the inability of man to believe in darkness. Man’s constant 
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crucifixion of his saviors is canvassed ironically in the nightmarish details 
of Let Man Live, as each case is presented by its speaker. 

Perhaps there is no better way to scorn man’s irrationality than through 
the device of fantasy. Swift in The Modest Proposal offers what is palpably 
a feasible plan for solving the problems which faced Ireland. By the slightest 
extension of rational argument, the very irrational character of man’s be- 
havior is completely unmasked. In the same manner, Swift reduces the com- 
mon desire of mankind for immortality to the grossest absurdity by granting 
the basic premise and then following it to a conclusion. 

With the same sense of illustrating man’s irrationality, Lagerkvist de- 
nudes the patriotism of the modern state by having the Venerated Bones of 
the dead soldiers of two opposing countries fraternize, and outrage the living 
members of their nations by acting according to the dictates of reason, 
behavior unreasonable according to the principles of the living. At the same 
time, a war conducted as in the Children’s Campaign, by no more than in- 
fants, reduces man’s reason to the disappearing point. The shock is similar 
to the effect of Wilfred Owen’s dead soldier’s pronouncement to the enemy 
soldier, “I am the enemy you killed, my friend.” 

Fantasy has other and practical considerations for the satirist. It permits 
him to keep an air of detachment necessary to reduce the impression that he 
is attempting to instruct his readers. The guise of projector used by Swift in 
The Modest Proposal enables the reader to aim his derision at the character 
rather than at the author. In the fourth book of Gulliver, the essential mis- 
anthropy becomes the product of the voyager rather than the property of 
Swift. Lagerkvist in the Death of a Hero allows the fantasy to get the mean- 
ing across to the audience without the necessity of author intervention. 

The detachment afforded by fantasy to the satirist is extremely important 
because it suggests narrative where none exists and stimulates reader interest 
where expostion and argumentation would not. Little of Gulliver's Travels 
contains a story, although the author insists that the expository part of his 
work is yet to be published. How tedious would Gulliver’s discussion with 
the king of the Brobdingnags be without the background of fantasy to sug- 
gest that a story is being told! Who would read about talking horses in an 
essay dedicated to the depiction of man’s unreasonable nature? And who 
would find the inventory of Gulliver’s belongings entertaining, were it not 
for the suggestion that this was part of the adventure? 

In Lagerkvist’s Eternal Smile, the Man Without a Soul, and Let Man 
Live nothing really happens. Yet the background of fantasy suggests a nar- 
rative with the same intensity as an adventure story. The characters of Let 
Man Live speak forth from a bare stage, address the audience directly, and 
do nothing; but the sense of narrative expected of a drama is achieved 
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through the device of fantasy. In both the Man without a Soul and The 
Eternal Smile, the action consists in the struggle for faith. 

But not only does fantasy replace the techniques of narrative, it also pro- 
vides a backdrop against which the truth stands out more distinctly and 
impressively. Gulliver’s speech on the waging of war seems all the more 
fantastic because of the bizarre setting. The simple prose statement takes on 
meaning and significance because of the ludicrous circumstances of the utter- 
ance. The reader cannot forget the advice given to Gulliver, when he is 
informed that the Lilliputians intend to blind him as punishment for his 
treason. After all, he is informed, “it would be sufficient for you to see by the 
eyes of the ministers, since the greatest princes do no more.” Surely that is no 
more than a strictly evaluative comment.. But no treatment of humankind 
could be more severe than Swift’s account of man’s perversion of reason in 
the discussion with the Houyhnhnms. The truth stands out in characteristic 
ridiculousness against the supposedly fantastic picture of a land of talking 
horses. 

With equal skill, Lagerkvist permits fantasy to give a sharper edge to 
truth. He allows the contrast to determine the chief effect of his Masquerade 
of Souls. The idyllic love affair that has been presented in the purest terms 
of fantasy is positively deflated by a single sentence at the end of the tale. 
The hero lies dead in the street, and the illusion is gone as Lagerkvist tells us, 
“A passing dog nosed his sock, lifted his leg, and peed on him.” 

In Guest of Reality the fantasy is given a final concreteness, with the 
complete denial of all the nostalgia for childhood by the concluding sentence, 
“So ended his early youth, in nothing but dissolution, falsity, confusion.” 
Reality can be made all the harsher through conflict with fantasy; and for the 
satirist, desirous of seeing life in steady, even terms, the device has immeasur- 
able value. 

Yet for all the benefits bestowed on satire by fantasy, there is one major 
defect. If it permits the author to take a position of apparent detachment 
from his work, it gives the reader the same privilege. He does not have to 
identify with the Yahoos of Swift, with the brutal policies of the absentee 
landlords, the narrowmindedness of the Lilliputians, or the madness of 
Laputians and Aeolists. It permits the reader to disassociate himself from the 
mob that anxiously awaits the suicidal death of the hero in Lagerkvist’s story 
and from the corruption that the Dwarf sees in everyman. Fantasy allows for 
detachment, and it is no wonder that books one and two of Gulliver are now 
designed for children, while book four is safely denied to a popular audience. 
Yet the fantasy of the Modest Proposal and The Hangman have had their 
counterparts in the real world of the twentieth century. 





A GENTLE MAN PROFESSING 
Oscar Mandel 


Love is best and death is second best 
and the worst is to have caught a chill 
in the United States. 

I write from the heart of neurosis 
banging my head grammatically 
against corners and try hard to cry 

in spite of my fair salary 


believe me believe me I say I am not honest 


While I had tea or less Nicolette 
sneaked her lips so close to Aucassin 

the tiny air was killed entirely 

between them and their love emitted 
danger to God counting out his clouds, 
and immediately (while we considered 
that rhythmical naivete) asking nothing 


believe me please I am poorly this year 


their toes kissed, and also their shins 
and their bashful parts, and their breasts, 
their bellies, and their soft names too, 
Aucassin et Nicolette, I am 

a gentle man professing classics 

a voyeur of the lyrically dead 


I write please with all the love that is left 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





STRAW MEN AND THE LIFE OF CRITICISM 
Wayne Clayson Booth 


Until you understand a writer’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his 
understanding. . . . COLERIDGE. 


ODAY AS IN Swift’s time criticism is as plentiful as sin, and we are 

again met by a chorus of pleas for a relinquishment of the critical 

stance in favor of a more ingratiating pose. On the one hand, we have 
had a proliferation of critical journals founded by scholars who want to be 
critics. While it is true that these lack readers, so that for every new journal 
launched one or two old ones sink, no one can fail to be impressed by the 
sheer quantity of critical prose that gets published in any one month or 
quarter. On the other hand, we have heard many pleas for “less criticism.” 
Randall Jarrell laments in public that in being an Age of Criticism we have 
lost all chance of being an Age of Creativity, and one suspects that hundreds 
of dissatisfied readers have come, by various routes, to the similar conclusion 
that much of our criticism is meaningless, confusing, or positively harmful. 
Some of these people should perhaps never try to read criticism. Many of 
them may simply be victims of the prevailing anti-intellectualism. We must 
never forget that while we are constituting ourselves an Age of Criticism, the 
great world goes its skeptical way, intruding upon our Age for the most part 
only in the form of each year’s batch of freshmen, repeating the catchwords 
of the Age of Anti-Criticism: “If 7 think it’s great literature, it’s great litera- 
ture for me.” 

But though we cannot hold ourselves responsible for the whole temper of 
our times, there are some signs that the very qualities of our criticism, and of 
our criticism of criticism, are alienating us from our audience, just as they 
alienate us from each other. 

A reasonably eager student told me recently that he had about decided to 
stop reading all of the critics, especially when they talk of other critics, 
because he was convinced that “none of them knows what he is talking 
about.” When I asked him how he knew, he said, “I have just begun to take 
seriously what they say about each other. They cancel each other out.” 

It does little good to tell the student that if he finds himself swinging 
like a pendulum with each new argument he does not know how to read. 


After a year in Europe, Wayne Clayson Booth has returned to the English Department of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. 
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His trouble is that he does know how to read, at least sufficiently well to 
recognize a battlefield something like the one described by Kant. 

The side permitted to open the attack is invariably victorious, and the side constrained 
to act on the defensive is always defeated. Accordingly, vigorous fighters, no matter 
whether they support a good or a bad cause, if only they contrive to secure the right 
to make the last attack, and are not required to withstand a new onslaught from their 
opponents, may always count upon carrying off the laurels. ... After they have rather 
exhausted than injured one another, they will perhaps themselves perceive the futility of 
their quarrel, and part good friends. 


Most of the essays the student reads make sense to him, and yet when their 
authors’ positions are treated by other critics, they are easily shown to be full 
of sophomoric inconsistencies, patent absurdities, downright falsehoods, and, 
often enough, bad will. He cannot help concluding, if he is honest, both that 
he is inept in critical matters, since he fails to detect for himself the flaws 
which are so obvious to others, and that criticism is a terribly tenuous busi- 
ness, since even the experts seem to have little but contempt for each other. 

Now it is easy enough to diagnose the student’s trouble; he has not 
learned to distinguish among true and false refutations. It is not so easy, as 
Kant has shown us, to diagnose our own troubles which have led the student 
to his trouble, nor to show him how he is to recognize when one of our 
“definitive critiques” is merely the product of an excess of bile. It is clear, 
however, that communication — to use a word well-nigh destroyed by recent 
academic history — seldom takes place among critics, and that some, though 
certainly not all, of our problems would be solved if we could somehow learn 
to talk with each other. 

It should be clear, however, that I am not simply making a plea for us to 
love one another. Some of our troubles do stem from ill-will, mistrust, ambi- 
tion, pride and greed. Men write about books they have not read (“Read it? 
I haven’t even lectured on it yet!”), or about books they have not read in the 
past ten years, or about books they have read only once. Men assume guilt 
until innocence is proved, and they convict of guilt by association. But if the 
battle for survival which produces all this were the only, or even the chief, 
cause of the trouble, there would be little point in belaboring the matter. In 
the first place, no one defends this sort of thing, and perhaps everyone does 
his own best to avoid it in his serious work. Secondly, though it may very 
well be true that the atmosphere would be cleared of a lot of worthless talk 
if every scholar became converted to any one of the religions enjoining the 
golden rule, such conversions are unlikely and in any case beyond our con- 
trol. But the chief causes are far different: not our own ill-natures but the 
nature of our subject matter and the nature of our commitment. 

With all the disciplines which have truth as their object and only inexact 
tools for its apprehension, we share the dangers of passionate conviction. 
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Completely aside from our psychological need to be right and to triumph 
in the right, we have, or should have, a positive anxiety to be right for the 
sake of being right, triumph or not; it is this commitment to truth that is the 
source of all our joys and most of our difficulties. Critics who are serious have 
risen, in their best moments, beyond petty personal interests and have learned 
to pursue truth, at least on occasion, for her own sweet sake. And when, after 
taking long journeys at great cost, they finally find her, they are quite 
properly jealous of her fame; they come to feel that nothing, not even peace 
among men, is worth betraying the vision they have attained. All about them 
they discover other men who have taken different roads and come back with 
what seem to be conflicting accounts of her beauties. They know, at their 
best, that reporting is difficult and that two men can describe the same 
ecstatic vision not only in different terms, if seen from the same point of view, 
but in seemingly contradictory terms, if seen from different points of view. 
But fearing to lose the truth they have seen, they are likely to forget this 
knowledge and reject all other accounts which, on a hasty comparison, 
seem to conflict with their own. 

Most of us in the twentieth century have, for good or ill, gone one step be- 
yond this dogmatic position, having been forced to an awareness of the long 
history of the rise and fall of dogmas. Although there are still plenty of us 
who feel either that we now have the one unique truth or that we shall 
someday have it, or at least that somebody will someday have it, most of us 
have been forced into modifications of this view, modifications which, un- 
fortunately, have not usually produced genuine hearings of views other than 
our own. The most popular road from dogmatism in our time as in most 
other times has been that of skepticism, or some form of the assumption that 
all propositions (except those revealed by “science”) are equally indefensible. 
Armed with this new vision of “truth,” one is almost bound to attack in all 
directions. One’s truth can stand only if each successive claimant to a 
different truth can be knocked down. Since there are no critical views which 
can not easily be shown to be nonsensical or mistaken when viewed from 
principles or methodologies foreign to them, the skeptic has an undemand- 
ing, though frequently a miserable, lot. 

It may be the misery, or the prospect of it, which drives some men to 
another alternative in the face of the diversity of critical systems. The eclectic 
may doubt as strongly as the skeptic the possibility of constructing true 
critical or philosophical theories. But he likes to feel that there is some truth, 
somewhere, and the most likely hypothesis is that truth can be found in the 
form of small fragments imbedded within the large masses of error in the 
various systems. This is the view, open, unapologetic, of William Pepperell 
Montague, in Great Visions of Philosophy: 
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It might be said that Freud defined man as a sexy animal, and that Marx defined man as 
a greedy or acquisitive animal. ... One may well believe that Freud and Marx exagger 
ated the influence upon the human psyche of sex and hunger, respectively. But after all, 
a single great idea is sufficient to mark as a great man the person who first presents and 
develops it. Marx and Freud, like other great men, were monomaniacs in that each of 
them went “all out” for an idea that, up to their time, had been completely neglected or 
insufliciently developed. It is easy for us of lesser breed to recognize their overstatements; 
but we should at the same time recognize also that significant cultural history has been 
created by just such extremists. The greatest thinkers have never been the truest thinkers. 
Truth is found by little men who are privileged to go over the battlefields on which the 
giants have contended. 


As the cavalier reductions of Freud and Marx in this passage suggest, this 
view, though it may lead to more friendly reading than is produced by the 
dogmatic or skeptical views, certainly does not produce more accurate read- 
ing. The eclectic has no motive for reading the works of any one writer in 
their entirety, garlanded with their qualifications, definitions, revisions and 
restraints; he is free to pick and choose, isolating conclusions from reasons 
and reasons from principles and methods as blindly and much more blithely 
than the worst of the dogmatists. Although the philosopher or critic who 
finds himself treated as partially right though largely wrong may feel some- 
what less deeply wounded than the man who has been damned completely, 
I think his sense of frustration at not being understood, at being torn limb 
from limb with no possibility of ever reconstructing himself, must be even 
greater. 

Whenever there is a diversity of seemingly contradictory opinions on any 
subject, it is possible that one only is true; that none are true; or that all are 
partly true. If these were the only possibilties, then we should be forced to be 
either dogmatists, skeptics, or eclectics. But there is another possibility: there 
may be several, perhaps many, critical theories true in their entirety, the 
seeming contradictions among them resulting from misunderstanding. 

This is not the place for a systematic defense of this fourth alternative 
on philosophical grounds, particularly since such a defense is available else- 
where, particularly in the studies of Richard McKeon. But the practical at- 
tempt to reduce our reliance on straw men does not depend for its impor- 
tance on the philosophical validity of the “Chicago” style of pluralism. Every- 
body is in favor of understanding, just as everyone is opposed to sin; it is 
unlikely that there are any among us who consciously prefer to increase dis- 
cord by dealing with straw men. Even a skeptic would, I suppose, prefer to 
destroy real rather than imaginary opponents. Since we all would prefer 
genuine controversies to false ones, the immediate problem is not so much 
philosophical as practical: Which set of assumptions will lead in practice to 
the most fruitful controversy, that is, to battles among living theories rather 
than straw men? And the unfortunate conclusion is that though men who 
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hold all four positions may want to read sympathetically, the first three posi- 
tions discourage sympathetic reading. The dogmatist can read another man’s 
dogma sympathetically only if, as is unlikely, he is prepared to change 
dogmas. The skeptic cannot give a sympathetic reading without abandon- 
ing his skepticism. The eclectic does not need to give a sympathetic reading 
in our sense, because it is so easy to give a sympathetic reading in his own 
sense: that is, to pick up the pieces from the battlefield described by Mon- 
tague above, without worrying about whether the battle was a real one or 
about which bodies the fragments came from. A pragmatic commitment to 
pluralism, on the other hand, provides the motivation for studying a wide 
variety of critics as closely as the dogmatist studies his single mentor and 
guide. Indeed, the pluralist becomes a kind of multiple-dogmatist; he will 
feel and sound like a Platonist, an Aristotelian, a Kantian and a Pragmatist 
by turns. If one reads as if there were a plurality of valid philosophies, and 
equally a plurality of valid critical theories and approaches, the straw men 
begin to disappear before his eyes, replaced by creatures of flesh and blood, 
some of them giants and many of them, true enough, pygmies, but all with 
their own life and their own true coloring. 

Now admittedly the world of our current controversies is not a world of 
giants. But it is not on the whole a world of pygmies, either. It is perhaps 
true that most of the theories one encounters in contemporary journals and 
books are, when compared with the relatively complete systems of the great 
critics, fragmentary; when they are treated by their proponents as the whole 
truth, they are quite properly subject to attack. And beneath these there are, 
indeed, writers who resemble the evangelist described by Coleridge, whose 
“ignorance” is so palpable, so clearly to be explained in terms of native in- 
ability or improper training or insufficient industry that their “understand- 
ing“ can be condemned as relatively worthless for the rest of mankind. But 
the fact is that most authors of speculative works expend sufficient care on 
them to repay more careful reading than most of us are willing to give. We 
don’t have to read all critics, of course; we have even less reason to discuss 
them all. But if we consider a work sufficiently important to justify public 
discussion, we owe its author and ourselves whatever pains are necessary to 
understand it. 

Indeed, practically all important writers are painfully aware of how easy 
it will be for unfriendly or incompetent readers to make hash of their argu- 
ments, and most of them have given repeated warnings against distortion. 
They know that, as Kant puts it, “the danger is not that of being refuted, but 
of not being understood.” They also know that their warnings are going to 
be ignored by most readers. What they are going to receive is a piecemeal 
reading from reviewers and, at most, a single, “complete” but condescending 
reading from serious critics. Having worked hours over each page, the care- 
ful writer, ancient or modern, can hope for a maximum of a couple of 
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minutes per page from his more careful readers, who will then discover non- 
existent inconsistencies, miss all the qualifications, forget the theoretical base 
on which the conclusions are erected, and end with a picture which resembles 
the original far less than it resembles the ideas the reader had when he began. 

But the practicing pluralist has no such easy way out. He reads, and reads 
again, giving the benefit of the doubt until he can see either how the work is 
justified from its own point of view, or how from its own point of view it is 
not. He does not, in other words, condemn Dewey for not being Burke and 
Burke for not being Aristotle and all three for not being Croce. He tries 
to discover first of all what the man himself has to say for himself. When he 
has done that, he may be satisfied that the point of view has been essentially 
fulfilled, except for elaboration and adaptation to new conditions and new 
works of art. More often he will discover, if he is persistent enough and 
acute enough, that there is more to be said, that the insight of the author, 
while true, is also fragmentary, and that within the terms of what he him- 
self was trying to do, something further needs doing. But he knows that 
unless his account of the position is at least as true to it as that of the man 
he is discussing, unless he can give a summary which would be accepted as 
in reality representative of the position by the man who advocates it, he has 
no right to suggest extensions or limitations. 

In some ways our situation is analogous to that of creative writers and 
their critics. Christopher Fry has commented on how seldom a writer is 
really helped by his critics, how seldom a critic comes close enough to the 
intention of the writer to offer him real assistance. If this is true in an area 
where all the current fashions are in favor of close reading and detailed 
explication, there can be no wonder that it is doubly true in an area where all 
our habits and most of our presuppositions encourage surface treatment. 

It may be that I exaggerate the importance of this problem. After all, 
men have been misunderstanding each other for millennia, and they will 
undoubtedly go on doing so until doomsday. But understanding — which, 
I must repeat, does not necessarily mean agreement — is particularly urgent 
at a time when doomsday seems to threaten. It is not merely a matter of 
atomic bombs. The private doomsday for critics and criticism is the day on 
which men cease to believe in the value of criticism, and that day will be 
upon us whenever men become convinced that rational dispute is no longer 
possible. Along with the philosophers and scientists, we are or should be the 
guardians, the exemplary practitioners, of reason in society. We are all full of 
precepts about understanding. We see clearly enough the threat of anti- 
rationalism when it appears in popular forms like McCarthyism. But we 
can hardly expect our precepts to be attended to when our example is so bad. 
The life not only of criticism but of reason in society depends on our deter- 
mination to deal, in our public controversies, not with the husks and shells 
of arguments but with the full-bodied, living thoughts of real men. 





A FREE LIFE IN THE MINES 
AND ON THE RANGE 


Marvin Lewis 


HE RECOLLECTIONS and observations of frontiersmen often read 

like pages from Roughing It or Huckleberry Finn. The same enthusi- 

asm for freedom found in Mark Twain’s masterpieces abounds in the 
writings of frontiersmen. Whether in the Rocky Mountain territories or in 
California, the Colonel Sherburns, the Arkansas riffraff, and the Huck Finns 
were carried on the crest of formidable cultural impulses. A vast field for 
freedom of action existed, and this freedom of the frontier permitted the 
emergence of the best and worst in pioneer society. As Mark Twain shows in 
Huckleberry Finn, a free life in early frontier America could degrade or 
humanize and ennoble. The recollections of frontiersmen reveal the same 
mixed potential of freedom. But while pioneers did not deny the harsh, 
perhaps dehumanizing, aspects of a free life, they were more often par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about the humanizing character of frontier freedom. 
The belief in liberty of action possessed an irresistible fascination for 
many Westerners. Thomas Dimsdale, James and Granville Stuart, all of 


them distinguished and useful Montana pioneers, revealed a deep enthusiasm 


for a life free from the exactions and shams of organized societies. James 
Stuart went to the West because he believed that he would find there a 
large, diverting, and free field for action. Judge Knowles, a territorial magis- 
trate for Montana, asserted that Stuart was one of those men who “did not 
feel comfortable hedged in by the rigid exactions and narrow paths which 
public sentiment in an old and staid community too often prescribes for the 
ambitious and adventurous.” What James Stuart eagerly sought did not 
elude him. Knowles says that in “the generosity, prodigality, and freshness 
of Western life, he found a charm.” ' 

The free life chosen by James Stuart also brought him in contact with 
some of the harder realities of frontier freedom and social life. In a new 
country, abounding in rich resources and opportunities, criminal elements 
were apt to make an early appearance and to promote lawlessness in 
unorganized communities. The tried and true pioneer friends of James 

Marvin Lewis's studies of frontier culture have appeared in The Arizona Quarterly, Western Folk 


lore, and other journals. His article on James W. Gally, a “forgotten representative” of this culture, 
was published in the Spring, 1956 issue of the WHR. 


*“Address by Judge Hiram Knowles,” delivered at Deer Lodge, Montana, on November 8, 1873, 
Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana, 1 (1870), 70. 
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Stuart were forced to vanquish a criminal band that ruled Montana during 
the early days. Almost as annoying at times were the adventurous young 
men, free from all bonds and restraints, who went straight to the dogs in the 
new country. 

On the frontier the bizarre libertines were usually reckless young men. 
The antics of some of these libertines have found prominent mention in the 
collected works of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. The most famous of these 
libertines were those individuals who wanted to be “chief” in a mining town. 
Wells Drury, in his delightful memoirs of a reporter’s life on the Comstock, 
memorialized some of the more outstanding libertines of western Nevada.” 
The mining town of Georgetown on the eastern slope of the Rockies endured 
during the later sixties an irksome member of the libertine order. “Rocky 
Mountain Pete” kept the town in a state of excitement over his noisy fulmina- 
tions. “Pete” chose Sunday night for his caterwaulings. At that time he was 
apt to get rousing drunk, go shouting and reviling through the streets, or 
enter a church to inform the minister that he would speak to him later. Dur- 
ing one of his Sunday saturnalias a citizen approached “Pete” and asked him 
what in the d--1 he was making so much noise about, accompanying the 
query with a blow to the eyes.* The common amusements of libertines in 
mining towns consisted in firing pistols in the air during the small hours of 
the morning, making the night resound with shouts and yells, and riding 
down with their horses pedestrians in the street. But the threat of a hempen 
rope around their necks usually dampened the ardor of these extravagant 
individualists. 

The noisy and sometimes violent demonstrations of libertines did not 
destroy the pioneers’ belief in rights that belong to all members of the com- 
munity. Robust and adventurous, they were not afraid to contend with the 
problems raised by some of the extremes of frontier freedom. Even when 
individual wills clashed with the social morality of society, there were 
thoughtful people who refused to countenance the legislative prohibition of 
vice. Many men on the frontier could not see how the common vices of the 
frontier were to be prohibited with any degree of success. The prohibition 
of gambling, drinking, swearing and other evils could only lead to the eva- 
sion of the laws and the consquent disrespect for all laws. When the Com- 
mon Council of Austin, Nevada, in May of 1864, was considering measures to 
liquidate houses of prostitution and other dens of immorality, the editor of 
the Reese River Reveille pointed out that the legislative repression of vice and 
immorality gives rise to two great dangers. The vices which have been pro- 
hibited find new and more extravagant avenues to express themselves. Even 
worse, the rights that belong to individuals of all classes, including those 
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classes that offer a solid affront to all respectability, are trampled upon. The 
Reveille advised “the City Fathers to attend to the finances of their charge, 
and let public opinion attend and regulate morals.” * The only compromise 
that many frontiersmen were prepared to make with the moral reformers 
centered not in the prohibition of liberties, but in making a man responsible 
for the use of those freedoms. Around 1872 Montana legislators passed a law 
making sellers of liquor responsible for the sale of intoxicating beverages to 
drunken persons. Since the law did not interfere with the right of sober 
men to indulge in alcoholic beverages, it was accepted by some persons as 
consistent with frontier ideas of manliness and justice.° The same principle 
was expressed by the Gold Hill News of Nevada, when the paper defended 
the right of newspapers to use at all times free thought and language, but 
held at the same time all vehicles of public expression voluntarily responsible 
for their opinions.° 


II 


The free communities of the frontier promoted fraternal values. Pioneers 
welcomed an active respect for the rights and individualities of all those who 
comprised the community. Westerners regarded the foibles, eccentricities, 
and minor faults of their friends and neighbors with equanimity. A man or 
woman could feel free to exploit his or her individuality in any direction 
desired. As long as an individual-observed some courtesy toward bystanders 
and made some effort to amuse, the display of individual eccentricity was 
not thwarted. Friendships, common ties, and libertarian notions inclined 
Westerners to respect the rights of others. 

The education of Nannie T. Alderson, a pioneer woman of Southern 
lineage who followed her husband to Montana, was furthered by contact 
with Western broad-mindedness; she became deeply attached to the wide 
tolerances of the Western people. In her book, 4 Bride Goes West, Nannie 
Alderson observes: “The West was very tolerant toward the lesser faults of 
human conduct. It was even willing to overlook the greater if they were not 
repeated.” * In the typical Western memoir harsh censure of others was 
reserved for hardened and blatant wrongdoers. Active and independent 
frontiersmen like Alex Topance, John Fox, and E. C. Abbott could sym- 
pathize and give active aid to the most bedraggled of humanity’s children. 
Those who hurt themselves far more that they did others were commiserated. 

The peccadilloes of the individual were accepted with good humor. The 
human inclination to enjoy wine, women, and song was not restricted. Even 
the doctors in Treasure City, White Pine County, Nevada, were reported 


*“Common Council,” Reese River Reveille, May 7, 1864. 

* “Montana Temperance Policy,” Caribou Post, March 10, 1872. 

*“Our Duty, Aim and Privilege,” Gold Hill News, October 12, 1863. 

* Nannie T. Alderson, A Bride Goes West, edited by Helena H. Smith (New York, 1942), p. 109. 
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to have stated, as their studied opinion, that smoking gave some protection 
to the lining of the nostrils and saved the tonsils from irritation caused by 
the sharp winds that play around the heights of Treasure Mountain.* The 
editor of the White Pine News, in a moment of scientific contemplation, dis- 
covered that whisky could be put to worthy use in the cure of rheumatism. 
The prescription was quite easy to follow: “Two ounces of pulverized gum 
guiacum dissolved in one quart of whisky; allowed to stand (in bottle) 
twelve hours, and to be well shaken before taken. Dose, one tablespoonful 
three times a day, or more if it does not act too powerfully on the bowels.” ° 
The smaller infractions of morality provided the material for laughter 
rather than cause for fulminatory denunciation. The mania for gambling 
was rife in every area of the frontier. In the mining town of Hamilton, 
White Pine County, Nevada, the excitement created when the young men 
of the town sat at the gaming tables sometimes led to the most ludicrous 
scenes. One young man, deeply engrossed in his dice, forgot in his excite- 
ment that he had a moment before called for a cocktail, and when the cock- 
tail was put by his elbow, he put the dice into the liquid fluid and began to 
shake vigorously. The splash of fluid over his face recalled him to reality."” 
The mania for gambling in mining stocks was deplored but almost always 
considered an amusing vice. In Austin, Nevada, an evangelist was exhort- 
ing a street crowd to take an interest in Christ, whose inheritance was being 
described as richer than all the mines in the world. From the crowd a voice 
was heard to exclaim: “Well, if he is so very rich, I don’t care if I do take 200 
feet in him; only he must promise not to freeze me out, or eat me up in 
assessments. That sort of business is about played out with me.” "' 
Considerable indulgence was shown to the adventurers when they went 
in pursuit of a good time. Since much of frontier entertainment centered in 
the saloon, which was the hub of social and political activities, the settlers 
went easy on those who succumbed over their cups. John Fox remembered 
how one saloon keeper depended upon the drunken cowpuncher’s friends to 
steer him out of the saloon; he charged all damages to the cowboy’s account 
and presented it to him when he was sober.'* When Eva Ogden Putnam, a 
daughter of a pioneer Wyoming family, looked back on those days, it seemed 
to her that much that is unpardonable today was taken in stride at the time."* 
The Westerner with his habitual sympathies accepted the eccentricities of 
others. The fact of the matter is they were amused by the spirit of exaggera- 
tion, whether it appertained to manner or ideas. Con Price, in his amusing 





*“In Treasure City,” White Pine News, February 11, 1870. 

*“Cure for Rheumatism,” White Pine News, June 26, 1869. 

* “Excited,” Inland Empire, June 16, 1869. 

™ “The Ruling Passion,” Reese River Reveille, Sept. 30, 1865. 

* John J. Fox, “The Far West in the ’80’s,” Annals of Wyoming, January 1949, p. 60. 

* Eva Ogden Putnam, “Pioneering in Crook County,” Annals of Wyoming, April 1926, p. 209. 
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recollections of early Montana, gives several diverting portraits of quaint 
fellows who exhibited a free and easy manner. One of these drolls purchased 
a suit of clothes in Mandan, boarded a train and commenced to change into 
his newly purchased suit in the parlor car; the train crew immediately dis- 
puted his right to take such liberties. After he had succeeded in getting into 
the suit over the remonstrances of the train crew, he observed “that they were 
too damn particular about riding on trains.” "* 


II 


The independence fostered by frontier freedom was a distinctive attribute 
of Western character. The great value placed upon the liberties and immuni- 
ties of the individual sprang from the independent position occupied by the 
settlers during the early days in Nevada, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and 
the other Rocky Mountain territories. Most of the settlers were enterprising 
and free men. When they entered into business relations with others, it was 
usually as a partner or an equal. In its best sense, a Western independence 
meant that a man would work with his fellow on the basis of mutually 
agreeable terms. Servility and abject dependence were abhorred. To be 
one’s own man was gloried in by the adventurers. 


Alexander Topance, in his reminiscences of Western life over half a cen- 
tury, conveyed what independence meant to him. With a great amount of 
good sense and courage he was intent upon defending himself against the 


rascalities of others. Generous and fair, Topance led a varied, useful, and 
extremely amusing life on the frontier. He tells of an incident that reveals 
the seriousness with which he took those ideas of independence. He be- 
friended a poor fellow who was making his way to the mines in Colorado. 
Sometime afterwards he met this same chap returning from the mines, 
where he had struck it rich. The fellow wanted to divide his wealth with 
Topance. This would not do for Topance. He felt that he was too inde- 
pendent to take the money. He observed: “I was independent and told him 
that I had plenty of money.” '® With his belief in independence he was 
quick to resent frauds and imposters. Topance took a particular delight in 
unmasking to their face imposters and frauds who came within his ken. He 
tells of a Mormon farmer who practiced the cult of squeezing out of travelers 
everything he could get, but who in theory adhered to a belief in charity 
and the love of mankind. When he revealed his articles of faith to Topance, 
the independent frontiersman retorted: “ ‘Say, look here,’ I said, ‘was that 
what you meant when you told the old man to sock it to us — that we were 
from the mines and had lots of money.’ ” ** 

“Con Price, Memories of Old Montana, 1945, p. 34. 


* Reminiscences of Alexander Topance (Ogden, Utah, 1923), p. 46. 
* Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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The desire to please people did not deter frontiersmen from pronouncing 
their opinions. The bent for frankness induced them to scorn the super- 
cilious politeness practiced by conventional society. The adventurers said 
what they thought and did not waste time in saying it. The difficulty most 
Westerners had in concealing their innermost thoughts brought straightfor- 
ward and mirthful revelations of all kinds. The gentlemen who wrote the 
Leadville Eclipse made sport of the “decorous, staid, and sober church mem- 
bers” who came up to Leadville from Denver, purchased space in the boxes 
at the variety shows, “and with an actress on each knee made love in the most 
approved and modern fashion.” The Eclipse promised not to give the boys 
away under any circumstances.'* 

Complete frankness was extended to cover fraudulent individuals of every 
conceivable variety. Politicians, mining experts, and financiers were first-rate 
subjects for condemnation. Professor Howard, a prominent agent in mines 
at Black Hawk, Colorado, was watched closely by the Black Hawk Mining 
Journal. Since Professor Howard was the type of promoter who was always 
on to something good, the Mining Journal charged the Professor with hav- 
ing obtained from the interior of Africa “‘a double duplicated machine, which 
regulates the stars, controls the clerk of the weather, fixes the earth firmly in 
its axis, renders ‘correct time’ more corrector and having immediate super- 
vision of the North Star, in its orbit.” '* Politicians of all varieties and hues 
were marked objects of satire. When former Governor Weller of California 
spoke of his role in defending the liberties of the people and stated he was 
prepared to die in a dungeon rather than see his own race slaughtered in the 
war to free the African, the Humboldt Register of Unionville, Nevada, char- 
acterized the speech as pathetic. The Register observed that the former 
Governor did not really intend to die for any cause, and that when the 
storm blew over he would find means to feather his nest anew.'” Sometimes 
a whole legislature was condemned as worthless. The Esmeralda Union of 
Nevada etched a description in acid of the Nevada legislature of 1865. 
“Taken as a whole, a more rattle-headed, reckless, undignified body never 
assembled in the Legislative halls of any State in the Union — not even in 
Arkansas in the days when ‘coon skins’ were legal tender in payment of 
debts.” °° 

Although public confidence men were not treated with much indulgence, 
the presence of humbugs of the small, cheap variety was considered _ neces- 
sary “to keep men on their guard and regulate their credulity to advantage.’ 





* Reprinted in the Fairplay Flume of March 6, 1879, from the Leadville Eclipse. 
* Black Hawk Mining Journal, February 13, 1864. 
* Humboldt Register, July 25, 1863. 


* Quoted in an article appearing in the Washoe Times of March 25, 1865, and entitled “Be 
Careful!” 


* Owyhee Avalanche, May 26, 1866. 
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IV 


Frontier freedom imparted a distinct individuality to whole communities 
of men. The individuality valued on the frontier often reflected itself in a 
buoyant and original human personality. Many of the adventurers were 
young and their future was before them. They had come to a country that 
allowed them great liberties. The country was thriving with enterprises — 
an ambitious man could thrive in his ventures, and if he was not ambitious 
he need not fear starving. There were quaint and ardent people, who, when 
they came together, loved mirthful jests and bizarre fancies. Much of this 
love of fun and gaiety can be found in Roughing It. The most pleasant side 
of frontier individuality stemmed from this youthful love of freedom. 

Individuality was valued in the way people expressed themselves and 
observed things, the art they applied in their use of common sense, the 
straight and frank manner they employed in their reasoning about things, 
and the singular quality they gave to their humorous fancies. The art of 
swearing was a fundamental accomplishment on the frontier. Fom Virginia 
City in Nevada an old gentleman was reported to have regained his power 
of speech after five years of paralysis, and after his recovery to have spent 
most of his time swearing in order to make up for lost time.** Teamsters 
used expletives with a flourish and incisiveness that was admired universally 
in the mining regions. A wood teamster in Austin, Nevada, addressed his 
team of horses in the following manner: “Haw, Buck! You Bright! God d—n 
your soul! I'll cut your heart out.” ** Even men who held important public 
positions could not resist the use of vigorous language. Governor Brownlow, 


who was too incapacitated to horsewhip a political enemy, told the enemy 


that under any other circumstances “you would stick your lying tongue in a 
bucket of hot ashes before you would assail me.” ** 

The penetration of mining frontiersmen revealed a marked individuality 
of character. Observations of men and things were founded upon a power- 
ful sense of reality. Men took nothing on trust or because tradition decreed 
the acceptance of certain dogmas or forms. People who clothed their illusions 
in hyperbole were plain targets for frontier satirists. A religious person ob- 
served that “we should like to have the world as it was made by God.” 
To which an editor of a frontier paper quipped: “Fie friend! You shouldn’t 
swear so.” *° The famous actress Mazeppa Menken had written to San 
Francisco stating that her dreams of becoming the sensation of London had 
been realized. To this announcement a frontier wit replied: “The fact of 


* “News of the Nation,” Fairplay Flume, February 27, 1879. 
* Reese River Reveille, September 17, 1868. 
** Territorial Enterprise, July 23, 1867. 


* Black Hawk Mining Journal, March 9, 1864. 
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having been the real ‘sensation’ of a great many other fellows is evidently 
nothing when compared to her dreams.” *° 

The manner of mining frontiersmen expressed an exuberant and irrepres- 
sible individuality. Extravagant fancies and broad jests of every variety ap- 
pealed to the frontiersmen’s sense of humor. Hoaxes and practical jokes 
were perpetrated by all classes in the mining regions. Those of Mark Twain 
and Dan De Quille in Nevada are a part of literary history. Other journalists 
in the mining regions were fertile in evolving from their sportive imagina- 
tions “sells” that they hoped would take in a few unsuspecting and naive 
people. Some of the mining towns even boasted of lying clubs that operated 
on a regular basis. The talented purveyor of fanciful tales was given an 
opportunity for free expression at the meetings of these social clubs. A fanci- 
ful story indicative of this type of humor was related quite seriously by the 
Trinity Journal of California. Around 1850 a party of miners in the El 
Dorado Mountains came down with serious complications from scurvy. The 
ingenious miners decided to attempt a cure of six of the afflicted men by 
burying them up to their necks in the earth and leaving them overnight with 
a chew of tobacco apiece. When the miners came back on the following 
morning, they discovered that the coyotes had made a meal of their heads.** 


V 


Pioneer recollections and observations possess a degree of exuberance and 
of the unexpected that comes as a surprise after perusal of those criticisms 
condemning frontier freedom. Frontier recollections have little in common 
with the fantasies of Western fiction that inculcate respect for authority and 
and discipline. Owen Wister never produced a story that revealed the fron- 
tiersmen as both a free being and a social being. Thomas Dimsdale, the 
Stuart brothers, Lincoln Lang and Alex Topance, to mention a few, were 
sympathetic with the robust freedoms that animated the men and women 
of their generation. The luxury of dispensing with the subordination of the 
individual to all authority marked their enthusiasm. It seemed to them that 
the aspiration of the common man to have a say in the direction of his 
fortunes, to agree or disagree with the ideas of other members of the com- 
munity, to claim rights and duties imposed from below rather than above, 
was realized in the Western country more completely than in other places 
and at other times. 

Free from the confines of the detailed organization of life and thought, 
Western adventurers were flung at times into swift and dangerous currents. 
In some of the Western towns, thrown up around terminus points for a 
railroad, a conglomerate population without real roots or ties created dis- 








** Tbid., January 5, 1865. 
* Reprinted in the Eureka Sentinel of May 24, 1871, from the Trinity Journal. 
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orders. Mining towns in Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, and Montana, whose 
insecure position stemmed from a lack of sound political organization, 
suffered from the effects of crime and homicide. Competition over mining 
claims, water rights, and grazing lands induced resort to violence in mining 
towns and on the range. Yet those who see in Western freedom merely 
license to pursue private greed and violence see but a fragment of the picture. 
A free and easy manner could be found in the Western country where 
there existed free access to the resources of the country. Human hope gave 
rise to a splendid gusto for freedom among frontiersmen. The adventurers 
admitted their failings, but they were often able to point with pride to the 
freedoms they possessed and the degree of sociality they had attained. Under 
the impact of social necessity and the existence of a free public domain 
frontier freedom gave direction to the development of human values. 





MOUNT RAINIER 
Anne Hyde Greet 


At the edge of summer, water spills from icy 
caves, and flowers have names 
like Avalanche lily 


or Sweet-after-Death; 


yet through September you will find gentians, seedpods 


like moonstones in the grass 
wherever the glacier 
has folded its wings 


and retreated. 


In any season you may hear thunder, see the 
mountain shake its mantle 

revealing fresh stain on 

cirque, lava wall or 

stair spiraling 


to Paradise; 


— then mark how still the air is, till clang and twitter 
replenish the silence 
and the smell of buckwheat 


turns to smell of snow. 


Boulder, Colorado 











THE LONG DRIVE AGAIN: A NOTE 


IN THE SUMMER OF FIFTY-SIX, several of us from the University of Utah made 
an attempt to explore the Donner Trail through the dunes and alkali mud of 
the Great Salt Desert.’ Although we used four-wheel-drive jeeps, we were un- 
successful; ten miles of that blistering stretch — soft, sticky, and apparently 
bottomless — defied penetration. Especially frustrating was the persistent 
rumor, picked up from citizens of Grantsville and ranchers dwelling in the 
shadow of Pilot Peak, that pioneer schooners still stood in the unexplored area. 

This year we made a second attempt.” Since jeeps had bogged down on 
those desolate flats and since ranchers were reluctant to trust their horses 
to the vagaries of desert weather, we decided to push across on foot. Mr. 
Gerard Cautero and I, as scouts for the party, first jeeped out to Grayback, 
the scoriaceous ridge from which, on clear days, Pilot Peak can so readily 
be seen; and then, lured on by the rolling dunes and the shimmering mirages 
above them, we threw the jeep into compound and eased down to the desert. 

At this time I do not think we intended to do anything except plow a 
short way through the dunes and look at the old road. We were certainly 
not equipped to do much more. We had extra gas, food, and five gallons of 
water; but we were alone, and we remembered with what tenacity the sand 
and sage and mud had kept us from our goal in the past. Once out on the 
flats, however, where we could see the old tracks stretching on and on until 
they disappeared into eerie mists and trembling heat waves, our enthusiasm 
waxed so great that nothing short of disaster could have stopped us. 

That disaster almost did stop us is not, perhaps, part of this tale. Let it 
sufhice to say that the jeep became stuck in a sand dune, boiled over three 
times on the flats, and caught fire at the site of the abandoned wagons, and 
that night, with its cooling winds, had to be stoically awaited before the final 
push could be made. What is significant, however, is that now we have seen 
every inch of the “Long Drive” from its beginning at Redlum Spring in 
Skull Valley to its end at the green base of Pilot Peak. We can report that it 
is a lonely, terrible road, sometimes meandering drunkenly over the desert, 
sometimes heading straight and desperately toward the goal. Jettisoned 
articles no longer litter the route; they have disappeared as effectively as have 
the caches which the pioneers made for their goods. Only at the site of the 
abandoned wagons are there signs that trouble was encountered on the trek 
west. Two low mounds stand there, a hundred yards or less apart; and in 
them and on them, as if they were burial mounds, are bleached, bonelike 
pieces of wood and a few salt encrusted lengths of iron. Nothing else remains. 


or Henry J. Wes 
Unwwersity of Utah } ; 


"Reported in The Western Humanities Review, X (Autumn, 1956). 


* This exploration was made with the aid of University of Utah Research Funds. 
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WINTER SPORT 


Anne Hyde Greet 


Like longlegged marshbirds skiers dance down the mountain. 


Come away to the woods where no one has been before us 


and break fresh trails. We shall be planes 


tracking crystal towards the sun, wind 


dusting the lonely Divide. 


These solitudes are familiar territory where 
melancholy at our ease we may sing or wander, our 
language and our way of life 

one with the snowbird’s, here where silence 


avalanches from the pines. 


Boulder, Colorado 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE IMAGE OF MAN IN AMERICA. By Don M. Wolfe. (Dallas: Southern Meth- 
odist University Press, 1957. 482 pages, $5.00.) 


Don M. Wolfe, so the dust jacket to The Image of Man in America tells us, is general 
editor of the Complete Prose Works of John Milton. He is the author of Milton in the 
Puritan Revolution and Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution as well as the 
editor of such collections of contemporary writing as American Vanguard and New 
Voices: American Writing Today. A professor of English at Brooklyn College, he is 
currently spending the year in the School for Historical Studies at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. Not only has he published much and widely, 
he has taught long and in many places (the dust jacket, once again, lists six colleges and 
universities ). 

In considering The Image of Man in America, the conventional vita, normally most 
useful to the designer of dust jackets, provides a useful perspective. Given the specialism 
of modern academic life, one does not expect the general editor of Milton’s prose works 
to give us at the same time an historical study of the image of man in these United 
States. Nor is the variety of Mr. Wolfe’s interests indicated only by the strikingly differ- 
ent fields in which he works; it operates within as well as among his writings. The ]mage 
of Man in America traces a single theme through an astonishing range of figures. The 
theme, happily less large than the title, is the old nature-nurture conflict: is man inher- 
ently good or bad, or is man a set of possibilities determined by the environment in 
which he develops? Mr. Wolfe is patently committed to faith in the latter, the melio- 
ristic position, but his book is a description of what certain American figures have 
thought about his theme. He ranges from such obvious figures as Thomas Jefferson in 
the eighteenth century to John Dewey in the twentieth, through the writings of our 
literary men (the largest single group by far), politicians, and economists, into byways 
like Clarence Darrow and Heywood Broun, and reaches even the fields of the anthro- 
pologists (Franz Boas) and social scientists (Alfred Kinsey). So venturesome an explora- 
tion has its hazards, certainly, but it never loses the value of venturesomeness itself. 

Mr. Wolfe’s discussion is arranged chronologically. He describes what various 
thinkers have considered the nature of man to be and, then, in interlarded and italicized 
chapters, spotlights some of the historical context within which they thought. The pur- 
pose is put forthrightly and reiterated constantly: can various styles of thought contribute 
to an as yet unborn “science of man” which might provide a rational and empirical basis 
for political and social action in a democratic society? The book concludes with a pro- 
posal for an experiment on a grand scale to test the plasticity of human intelligence and 


to determine how many “geniuses” might emerge if the social soil were richly cultivated. 


One’s interest in The Image of Man in America will, then, be proportionate to one’s 


interest in its theme. Specialists in any of the fields Mr. Wolfe touches upon will find 
little, if anything, new; as specialists, they will more probably be irritated with Mr. 
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Wolfe’s shortcomings. I, for instance, am bothered by his “use” of literature. To reject 
Faulkner by saying that he “has only rarely traced the origins of evil to verifiable 
parallels in the reader’s experience” seems to me to misunderstand the relation between 
a reader and a work of the imagination. Since Mr. Wolfe is.a professor of English, 
criticism may be more pertinent here, but the scope of The Image of Man in America 
seems to demand a different order of consideration. The value of Mr. Wolfe’s effort will 
not depend upon particular shortcomings, but upon the larger matter of organization 
and conceptual structure. 

Since Mr. Wolfe signals again and again that he inclines to the environmentalist’s 
position, it is curious that he does not relate the ideas he describes to their historical con 
text. As one regards his book, its most striking typographical feature — the italicized, 
historical material — stands out as a reproach to its own organization. In spirit, if not 
in technique, the interchapters remind one of John Dos Passos’s “Newsreel” sections in 
USA, but unlike Dos Passos’s elliptical glimpses of the social background, Mr. Wolfe's 
historical descriptions exist in no functional relation to the rest of his text. The ideas 
of each thinker are given not in relation to a particular historical moment but in rela 
tion to some ideal “science of man” which is yet to emerge. If so, one must then ask, 
can all the insights of so divergent a group of thinkers contribute to a single image of 
man? If one makes a montage of all the ideas described in Mr. Wolfe’s narrative, does 
one have a clear image or murky confusion? As The Image of Man in America now 
stands, the latter. Either a straightforward handling of the nature-nurture controversy, 
or an analysis of why certain cultural spokesmen differed in their attitudes toward this 
controversy would have made a better book. 

Perhaps if one asks why Mr. Wolfe wrote his book, one might gain a more generous 
perspective on it. It becomes obvious as one reads that Mr. Wolfe believes that seemingly 
contradictory visions of the nature of man will prove ultimately to be complementary. 
The intuition of the irrationalist will finally lie down with the empiricism of the sceptic. 
Mr. Wolfe believes that the final truth about man is singular and knowable. Second, 
he believes that knowledge about man is cumulative, that we learn and profit from the 
speculations of others. Finally, he believes that when we test our theories about man in a 
(somehow) controlled experiment, we will abide by the result. Since, as Mr. Wolfe 
himself argues concerning the witness of cultural anthropology against myths of racial 
superiority, man’s ideas about others seem relatively unaffected by available knowledge, 
it is doubtful that his most cherished belief, about himself, will be more easily affected. 
A pessimist might argue that man’s freedom resides finally in those areas where he 
cannot finally know and, therefore, it may be well that man cannot, by nature, fully 
comprehend his own nature. But if one reviews the considerable body of assumptions 
which underlies Mr. Wolfe’s own study, one surmises that it has been his own work as 
an intellectual and his own life as a teacher which led to The Image of Man in America. 
Whatever the teacher may privately think, he acts on the assumption that truth is know- 
able, communicable, and effective. If Mr. Wolfe is right, that man is infinitely plastic, 
then teachers and scholars bear the heavy burden of a great opportunity. In this sense, 
The Image of Man in America can be said to be a noble book, however short it may 


come of the responsibility it implies. een W, Wie 


Princeton University 
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THE MARIPOSA INDIAN WAR 1850-1851: DIARIES OF ROBERT ECCLES- 
TON: THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH, YOSEMITE, AND THE HIGH 
SIERRA. Edited by C. Gregory Crampton. (Salt Lake City: University of Utah 


Press, 1957. 168 pages, $6.00.) 


Robert Eccleston, like many others in 1849, heard the siren call of gold from California. 
Also like many others he heeded that call, and in the last days of that year found himself 
with his brother Edward, and others in the Frémont Association, in the land of Eldo 
rado. The Frémont Association was organized early in the spring of 1849 in New York 
as a co-operative enterprise whereby the participants would make the long journey to 
California and then mine for gold on arrival there. It was early decided to make the 
journey by sea to Galveston and then to proceed overland from that point via the South- 
western Trail. The forty-seven members of the association sailed from New York on 
April 3. Something less than half that number reached California with the group. 

Historically, Eccleston’s claim to immortality rests on the excellent diary which he 
kept of the nine month’s trek to the gold fields and, later, the journal he kept of events 
after his arrival there. The account of his journey to California was published in 1950 
under the title Overland to California on the Southwestern Trail, 1849, edited by George 
P. Hammond and Edward W. Howes. This second volume here reviewed deals with a 
period of a little more than a year after his arrival in the gold mines. On reaching 
California late in December, Eccleston broke off his diary. With his brother Edward 
and several others of the Frémont Association he engaged in mining activity in the 
Mariposa region of the southern mines. The encroachment of gold seekers on lands 
previously occupied by the Indians caused trouble. During the spring and summer of 
1851 he served with the volunteer Mariposa Battalion in a campaign against the Indians. 
A few months before the war broke out Eccleston began keeping his diary again and 
continued it until some time after the campaign was over. He opened this account on 
October 20, 1850, at Agua Fria on a branch of the Mariposa River with a summary of 
his experiences from the previous June. When he was mustered in with the others on 
February 12, 1851, he began a daily record which was continued throughout the cam- 
paign. When the battalion was mustered out July 1, 1851, Eccleston returned to gold 
mining with his old companions. His diary ends on December 8, 1851, about which 
time, presumably, he left the Mariposa mines for other activities. 

For a book modest in its pretension it tells several stories. The book is a part of 
the greater story of the California Gold Rush. In microcosm it is the whiteman-Indian 
conflict wherein the former attempts to displace the latter, and trouble results. It relates 
the discovery and exploration of some of California’s scenic wonders, the Big Trees of 
the Sierra, and the Valley of the Yosemite. Specifically, it details life in the California 
gold mines, particularly the Mariposa diggings of the southern mines. 

Professor Crampton has done a masterful job of annotating Eccleston’s diaries. In 
fact at times the notes outweigh, in bulk at least, the entries themselves. Of particular 
interest to this reviewer is the excellence of this volume as an example of the book- 


maker’s art. The format and general layout, the deckle-edged paper, the typography, 


and the rich yet restrained binding — all reflect good taste and fine craftsmanship. Both 


the editor and the University of Utah Press are to be commended for a job well done. 


. 2 i A. R. Mortensen 
Utah State Historical Society 
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ALBERT CAMUS: THE INVINCIBLE SUMMER. By Albert Maquet, translated 
from the French by Herma Briffault. (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1958. 
224 pages, $3.75.) 


The publication of the first full-length study in English of an author who is widely 
regarded as the most important European writer of the new generation and who has just 
been awarded the 1957 Nobel Prize for Literature is naturally an important event, 
sharing the notoriety of such feats as that of the first human being to run a mile in less 
than four minutes (Roger Banister, May, 14, 1954) and the first man to ride across the 
Great Salt Lake Desert on a bicycle (William D. Rishel, July 14, 1906). To be first, 
however, is not alway to be best; in fact there is a certain handicap involved in being 
first. As Gertrude Stein remarked (apropos of Picasso), “When you make a thing, it is 
so complicated making it that it is bound to be ugly, but those that do it after you don’t 
have to worry about making it and they can make it pretty, and so everybody can like 
it when the others make it.” One thinks of the sad effort of Mr. Van Meter Ames to 
write a definitive work on Gide (New Directions, 1947) before Gide’s canon was com- 
plete and before a body of standard crictical opinion had formed to give his work a 
direction. In scholarship the race is not always to the swift. 

Professor Maquet’s book shows every superficial evidence of having been rushed into 
print. For instance, it was available for retail sale in January of 1958, and it includes a 
discussion of the Nobel award announced only on October 17, 1957. Its organization 
is banal, evidently hurried, taking up each of Camus’ works in more or less chronological 
order and subjecting them to a consecutive scrutiny which fails to arrive at any coherent 
final judgment or summary of Camus as a consistent thinker. If these flaws are ignored, 
however, the book has much to contribute to a field where intelligent criticism, even 
accurate biographical data, has been pitifully lacking. It has not been widely known, 
for example, that Camus at one time organized and managed an experimental theatre 
group in Oran, although this experience was undoubtedly of importance in forming his 
literary temperament. The details of Camus’ quarrel with Sartre have also not been 
available to English-speaking readers, who have tended wrongly to view Camus as a 
kind of Existentialist fellow-traveller (the present writer recalls with embarrassment 
grouping Camus with the Existentialists in a 1954 textbook on contemporary literature). 
Maquet clears up much confusion in quoting an important interview originally pub- 
lished in Nouvelles Littéraires as early as 1945, in which Camus states, “the only book 
of ideas that I have published, Le Mythe de Sisyphe, was directed against the philoso- 
phers called existentialists.” He goes on to analyze, with the perspicuity typical of the 
best European university scholarship, the exact difference between the two thinkers, 
which comes in the end out of the fact (obvious after reading Maquet’s exposition) that 
for Camus essence precedes existence, thus reversing the famous formula which lies at 
the bottom of the Existentialist ontology. In such a passage Maquet shows sound judg- 
ment based on valid documentation. There are several more such passages, almost 
enough of them to justify the existence of the book. 

On the other hand, what we do not need is the dithyrambic and obfuscated rambling 
into which Maquet degenerates in his more subjective passages. “Camus, heir of Greece, 
child of sea and sun, was torn by the war from his contemplation, and took his place ‘in 
the shuffling line of men standing before the open door of Hell.’ But even while fighting 
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in those lurid shadows against the horror of a monstrous epos, and while denouncing 
‘the capitals of crime’ where the crushed silence of the enslaved was punctuated from 
time to time by the crepitation of the twelve blind bullets, he could not keep from sing 
ing, in his heart, a muted accompaniment to the millennial voices of trees and sky, a 
song celebrating happiness and beauty.” This seems like an unnecessarily complicated 
way of saying that even during the war Camus was able to find some joy in human exist- 
ence. It is this kind of thing that makes the reader glad he was trained in a university 
system where Mark Twain and Stephen Crane were read instead of Bossuet and 
Michelet. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that the only comprehensible clause in this passage, 
as well as the only phrase presenting an original image, is the brief fragment quoted 
from Camus himself (“in the shuffling line . . .”). Fortunately, like most important 
writers Camus is more lucid than his disciples. His aim is simply, as he makes one of his 
characters of La Peste remark, “to tell quite simply what we learn in the time of pesti- 
lence, that there are more things to admire in men than to despise.” His style is straight- 
forward and vernacular, in the “American” manner (he frankly admits a debt to the 
American naturalists), and his attitude toward life is disarmingly afirmative in an epoch 
of “bitter” novelists: “I did not begin my life as a rebel, and by the same token I did 
not begin my literary life with imprecation or disparagement, as some writers do, 
but with admiration.” Perhaps such ideas are too simple to understand, and we need 
a Doctor of Philosophy and Letters from the University of Liége to explain them to us; 
if so The Invincible Summer is a much-needed, as well as long-awaited, work. 


: ; : Donatp HEINEY 
University of Utah 


THE OPEN SEA AND OTHER POEMS. By William Meredith. (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1958. vii + 60 pages, $3.50.) 


William Meredith’s third book of poems appears at a time when the genre and the man- 
ner with which he has been steadily working and developing since his first book — Love 
Letter From An Impossible Land (1944) — is under critical fire. The genre is the short 
lyric poem, and the manner is a fusion of high technical competence, even virtuosity, 
with the living beauty of the spoken idiom. When Mr. Meredith began to publish verse, 
during and just after the war, both the means and the method represented a relatively 
new direction in American poetry. It was sponsored, perhaps, by the successes of the 
Fugitives, of W. H. Auden and others; and it was given some blessing by academicians 
who were beginning to see the virtues of the joining of toughness with the formal grace 


of the lyric, by means of lengthy explorations and explications of the metaphysicals. We 


liked the well-wrought urn. Others, all different in interests, concerns and techniques, 
have been writing in this genre, each in his own manner, among them such accom- 
plished talents as Richard Wilbur, John Malcom Brinnin, Howard Nemerov, Reed 
Whittemore, Howard Moss, Louis Coxe, and even, for a time, the prolific W. S. Merwin. 
Anyone familiar with the work of these men can see at once the highly individual and 
various possibilities of the formal lyric and, too, the foolishness of referring to such a 
group as a school. 
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But that is exactly what has happened. There has been lately a movement away 
from condensation toward elaboration, from brevity toward prolixity. The short line has 
become a little suspect. Complexity, one kind of which necessarily attends the short 
poem, verbal texture and density, rhyme, and, in fact, all the outward signs of artifice 
are beginning to be viewed as dubious virtues. At best some of these poets have been 
called “courtly” and an “equal generation.” At worst they have been classified as 
“academic” and/or “insincere.” Poetry has become cosmic again, and any poem which 


does not shake familiar stars loose from bright constellations, does not spring, full-blown 


and growling, from the viscera to cause the trees and stones to weep, is somehow thought 
of not only as a failure, but also as a little bit dishonest. In the face of this movement 
Mr. Meredith takes his stand, clearly and simply, in “To a Western Bard still a Whoop 
and a Holler away from English Poetry”: 


It is common enough to grieve 
And praise is all around; 

If any cry means to live 

It must be an uncommon sound. 


Cupped with the hands of skill 
How loud their voices ring, 
Containing passion still, 

Who cared enough to sing. 


Meredith’s verse is at once formal and various, at once decorous and conversational. 
He can write with great strength in that most difficult and inhibited of forms, the sestina, 
in “Notre Dame de Chartres”; he can write with the sweetness and glitter of pure song 
in poems like “Ablutions.” He can seem entirely offhand and spontaneous in a little 
piece like “The Rainy Season,” and this is very hard to do. He can be haunting and 
complex in a poem like “The Fear of Beasts.” And it is all done in his own voice, one 
you would never mistake for another’s. It is all done with modesty and reticence and 
tact. He is not a new voice crying in the wilderness, but, rather, two skilled hands, 
an open palm for eloquence, a closed and knotty fist of logic. The Open Sea is, as it 
should be, his best work so far, and it would be a shame if poetic fashion (which, if 
anything, is more fickle than women’s), creeping in disguise into the neutral prose of 
reviewers, should prevent those who read poetry now, as always, for delight and instruc- 
tion from becoming acquainted with the pleasures of this book. Like heaven, art has 
many mansions, many laborers as well. Mr. Meredith is a hard and gifted worker. He 
inhabits his place modestly, but with plenty of power in reserve. After all the howling 
on the street corners, in the nightclubs and poolhalls, is over and done with, he will be a 
good neighbor to know and have around. 


GerorcE PALMER GARRETT 
Wesleyan Unwwersity 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By David Daiches. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
225 pages, $4.75.) 


“Literature,” Mr. Daiches says, “exists to be read and enjoyed, and criticism, at least in 
its pedagogical aspect, exists in order to increase awareness and so increase enjoyment.” 
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This statement is the clue to Daiches’ own method in these twelve essays: he is the 
appreciative critic attempting to elucidate the work of art. Behind the statement, of 
course, lies a belief in the affective, communicative function of art, a belief in art as a 
direct part of life. 

But Daiches is no simple-minded critical relativist nor yet a vague impressionist. 
He does find standards for evaluation in his “appreciative” method. The work of art, 
arising from life and reflecting upon life, has illuminations for the reader; the work hav- 
ing “communicative impact” will by necessity have more value than the work that 
exists only in terms of itself or is a simple perversion of experience. 

If Daiches must be classified, he is a moral critic: moral, however, not in applying a 
moral code to a work in order to assess its value, but in seeking to throw light upon the 
moral meanings of the work. At least three of these essays deal directly with moral 
significances in writers or with relationship of the author to morality. The essay on 
Samuel Richardson is not a defence (except by indirection) of that most moral of 
novelists but an attempt to see what Richardson has done, consciously and otherwise. 
The method works well on Richardson, but even better on “Guilt and Justice in Shake 
speare.” The elucidation of moral meanings enables Daiches to consider a number of 
Shakespeare’s plays in their relationships with one another without being forced into 
dangerous over-simplifications. 

In addition, Daiches, by using all the methods at his command, “analytic, descrip 
tive, histrionic, yes, even historical,” allows himself to deal effectively with the novel, 
something that many “new critics,’ with a too fine or a too rigid technique, cannot 
or have not done. 

However, these essays are not a series of quarrels with the new criticism. They are 
serious attempts to aid the reader to find patterns in the works. Dickens, who is one of 
my favorite novelists, and Scott, who is not, are both discussed intelligently. Scott, for 
instance, benefits from Mr. Daiches’ method, for the critic finds the meaningful pattern 
in the whole work, not in formal structure, i.e., plot, alone. 

Daiches insists, with most modern critics, that the work itself is where we find the 
meanings, no matter how we arrive at those meanings. One must not wring out an 
ordered system of thought where it does not exist. Both in the essay on Whitman and 
in “Poetry and Religion,” Daiches points out that the poet’s “philosophy” is likely to 
be an attitude, not discursive reasoning, not logic. In Whitman, he finds a moral, 
religious attitude, although it is certainly not “institutional religion.” Yet that attitude 
gives order. 

That aspect of order called ritual is, in addition to morality, an important concept to 
Daiches. He sees the two in Dylan Thomas, calling him, not “a whirling romantic nor 
a metaphysical imagist, but a poet who uses pattern and metaphor in a complex crafts- 
manship in order to create a ritual of celebration.” The ritualism, the sacramentalism 
of Thomas’ poems are basic to the structure and make for the effect. 

In all these essays, Mr. Daiches writes well and clearly: he rarely uses a private 
critical jargon, he sets up no hermetic system, he seldom avoids a problem by pretending 


insight that only he can have. He does, occasionally, as in the essay on Scott, refuse to 


answer legitimate objections. This is a defect of his method; if one is “appreciating” 


something, objections are meaningless. 
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And now two rather petty objections (the first chauvinistic). His American in “A 


Cambridge Dialogue,” although a comic type among comic types, stands, I fear, for the 


American academic type. Surely we are more varied than this, even if no better. And, 
in his last essay, Daiches is either inaccurate or unclear in assigning a speech to Samson 
that belongs to the chorus in Samson Agonistes. The error hurts his point a bit. Surely 
a man so aware of the structure of Dylan Thomas’ “Author’s Prologue” would have 
noticed the rhyme. 

L. L. Ler 
University of Utah 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by Eileen Barr Tarcay 


“Tue VITALITY OF THI 


CLAsstcaL TRADITION” 


The theme of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
held at Bloomington, Indiana, in January, 
was “The Present-Day Vitality of the Clas 
Tradition.” A commentary on the 
theme by John Alford appears in the ACLS 
Newsletter, Volume VIII, Number 5. 
Mr. Alford 


says: “The two characteristics which have 


sical 


About classical Greek art 


struck all observers are the Greek pre 
occupation with the human body and the 
overwhelming sense of Greek ‘order’ ”; 
the first is most evident in sculpture, the 
second in architecture. 

The Greek people gave the human body 
“the focal position in artistic imagination 
which it retained until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century; and if we pause to con 
sider the enormous functional importance 
of the body . . . this long history of imagi 
native dominance is not difficult to under- 
We live by the body: “ 


born to or with our bodies, and die with 


stand.” . we are 


or from them . . . we eat with them, love 
with them, laugh with them, and weep 
with them. And much of science 
and invention has aimed toward saving 
our bodies from labor and protecting them 
from danger and death. 

Outside aesthetic considerations, then, the 
precarious conditions of Greek life made 
the human body important. Mr. Alford 
points out, furthermore, that the Greeks 
had inherited a militant ethic, “based on 
the fundamental primitive dilemma of kill 
or be killed,” and stressing the military vir- 


tues of courage, loyalty, and endurance. In 


addition, “the social basis of life was 
strictly determined by the necessity of in- 
suring enough food for tomorrow and the 
day after.” Although the developments of 
science have made anachronisms of these 
elements of Greek life — uncertainty about 
the food supply and the notion that war is 
an economic necessity — we still value “the 
more humane demands of pity, compas 
sion, and familiar love [which] combine 
with the Greek conviction of the inevita- 
bility of violence to constitute the classical 
sense of tragedy and fate.” Despite the no- 
tion of Fate, with its “feeling of human 
helplessness to control one’s future in a 
universe of inscrutable structure,” still “to 
an immeasurable extent we owe to the 
Greeks the ideals of Reason and reason- 
ableness and whatever rational confidence 
in ourselves we possess.” 

Another element in the tradition is that 
“the classical Greeks lacked what would 
seem to us an adequate notion of the value 
of the individual person,” most evident in 
their practice of slavery. In the Christian 
era some of these conceptions were nearly 
reversed: there was “the sense of the sa- 


credness of the individual . . 


” 


and the 
“denigration of the human body . . . in- 
volving a condemnation of the senses. . . .” 

“On the other hand, the values set on 
both the individual and the body have 
been subject to new pressures in the de- 
velopment of a scientific and technological 
culture. Such a culture requires that we 
behave predominantly as parts of a vast 
economic organization to which the an- 
alogy of a machine . . . is only too ap- 
parent. ... In this context of forces erosive 
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of humanism, the arts have assumed the 
function of an assertion of the reality of 
something more than mechanism .. . , 
and this assertion constitutes part of the 
classical tradition. . . .” 

Since the time of the Greeks, our uni- 
verse has expanded immeasurably, and 
“the importance of the body as an instru- 
ment of power has shrunk in like propor- 
tion.” As Mr. Alford says: “Humanism, 
therefore, can now mean only a universe 
conceived in terms of human feelings and 
human intelligence — not in terms of an 
anatomical form or scale.” This transfor- 
mation is evidenced in the arts: “the image 
of the human person has disappeared in 
Abstract Expressionist painting and sculp- 
ture, the most characteristic imaginative 
product of the mid-twentieth century. In- 
stead, creative imagination works in terms 
of images which can be read either as those 
of a field of space-time, or as symbols of an 
inclusively organic universe, but never as 
an assemblage of discrete and independent 
parts. In such art, though the image of the 
person is rarely presented, the conviction of 
personality is implicit and absolute in the 
creative act itself, which is never the appli- 
cation of a preordained set of rules. More- 
over, the creative act is neither conceptual 
in a logical sense nor the projection of a 
visual image, but is literally a form of 
bodily behavior molding the material with 
which it deals and controlled only by an 
impulse of intra-personal (and therefore 
organic) origin. If it be objected that an 
art so conceived and practiced evades the 
function of communication which was con- 
spicuous in the classical tradition, it can be 
answered that classical art treated of a uni- 
verse familiar in kind long before the Peri- 
clean Age which we now identify as clas- 
sical, and that our own cultural problems 
have come on us too suddenly and closely 
and with too little precedent, for a lan- 
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guage of images common to the artist 
and to all kinds of spectators yet to have 
developed. The cultural transformations 
of the basic interests of humankind are still 
in process and will continue to be so for 
some time to come.” 


Tue DaNnrorTH SEMINARS ON 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


Eight institutions in cooperation with 
the Danforth Foundation have issued “an 
invitation to college teachers to participate 
in a series of 1958 faculty summer semi 
nars on creative teaching with special at 
tention to moral and spiritual founda 
tions.” Each institution has been given 
twenty-five scholarships covering tuition 
fees-board-lodging which will be awarded 
upon application to the Director of the 
Summer Seminar at the institution selected 
for attendance. A list of the seminars fol 
lows. 

A Seminar on Problems of the Meaning 
of Religious Discourse, for teachers in 
philosophy, University of Minnesota, June 
30-July 11; A Seminar on Interpretations 
of Religion in Sociology, for teachers of 
sociology, social psychology, and anthro- 
pology, University of North Carolina, July 
20-August 2; A Seminar on Religion and 
Ethics in American Business Decisions, for 
teachers of economics and business ad 
ministration, Harvard School of Business 
Administration, July 22-August 1; A Semi- 
nar on International Economic Policy and 
Human Values, for teachers of interna 
tional relations, government, contemporary 
history, international economics, and de- 
mography, Pomona College, June 17-28; A 
Seminar on Teaching and Learning in 
Higher Education (preference will be 
given to inter-disciplinary teams of two or 
more teachers), sponsored by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at Silver 
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3ay Conference Center, Lake George, 
New York, August 19-28; A Seminar on 
Literature and Religion, for teachers of 
literature and the humanities, University 
A General 


Seminar on Religious Perspectives in Col 


of Chicago, June 23-July 3; 


lege Teaching, for all teachers of under 
graduates except those teaching profession- 
ally in the field of religion, State Uni 
versity of lowa, June 23-July 11; A ¢ yeneral 
Seminar on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Junior College Education, for junior col 
lege teachers in all fields except religion, 


Pacific School of Religion, June 23-July 11. 


New JourNaLs 


The fifth issue of Best Articles & Stories 
appeared in February, 1958. Available only 
by subscription at $5.00 a year, it is pub 
lished ten times a year at 1757 Devon 
Lane, Bloomington, Indiana; it is edited 
by Jerome Ellison. The contents of Best 
Articles & Stories are “selected from nomi 
nations by the editors of literary and scien 
tific journals of materials published which, 
in their opinion, deserve longer life and a 
wider audience, with occasional selections 
by the managing editor from original or 
published material.” The selections are re 
printed in full; thus, the journal is in no 
sense a readers’ digest. On the other hand, 
the idea behind the magazine seems to 
guarantee it such a richly diversified con 
tent that success would seem to be assured. 
In format Best Articles & Stories is about 
6 by 9 inches, 64 pages, 3 columns to the 
page; it is printed on smooth, light-weight 
white paper, with an attractive 2-color 
cover. Typical contents seem to be about 
ten feature articles, three short stories, five 
to ten poems, a few photographs and some 
cartoons, and a page of comment from 
readers. Recent issues have given “longer 


life and a wider audience” to such pieces as 


“Where Do We Go from Here in Educa- 
tion?” from College and University, “The 
First Psychoanalyst” from Yale Review, 
“The Decline of the Serious Writer” from 
Man-Made 


Satellites” from Sky and Telescope, and 


Antioch Review, “The First 


“The Sexual Deviant” from Journal of the 
American Medical Association; stories and 
poems were selected from University of 
Kansas City 


and Virginia Quarterly Review. 


Review, Arizona Ouarterly, 

Another new publication is Panorama: 
The Laurel Review, put out by Dell in 
pocket book format and sold on the news 
stands at fifty cents. The editor, R. F. 
Tannenbaum, says: “We live among many 
worlds — the elaborate world described by 
the physical sciences; the vivid world of 
the animals; the colorful world of the 
primitives; the inexhaustible world of the 
human mind . . . all the fascinating variety 
of worlds curiosity has 


modern man’s 


brought to light. . . . This first number of 
Panorama contains views of the worlds of 
women, ants, Indians, immigrants, Pyg 

The 
books 


and magazines published here and in Eu- 


mies, Etruscans, actors and others.” 


contents have been selected from 
rope and ranging in copyright date back 
to 1948. 

The Texas Quarterly made its impres- 


sive debut in February, 1958. It is edited 


by Harry H. Ransom and published by the 


University of Texas Press at $4.00 a year. 
From its gold and white cover through its 
175 pages of articles and poems it is a 
beautiful production. Following the jour- 
nal proper, there is a 60-page supplement 
containing the texts delivered “as part of 
the Centennial Celebration of Charles 
Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal, held on 
the campus of The State University of 
Iowa, May 31, 1957.” The Texas Quarterly 
is announced as “a new publication de- 


voted to the sciences and the humanities.” 
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Some of the articles in the first number are 
“Structure of the Nucleus,” by C. W. Hor- 
ton; “Labor and Management,” by Hines 
H. Baker; “Telemachus and Ulysses,” by 
Howard Mumford Jones; and “Alexander 
Hamilton and the Ideal of Honor,” by 
T. V. Smith. The contents also include 
poems by Conrad Aiken and Juan Ramén 


Jiménez. 
* 7 * 


AMERICAN ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 
CoMMENT 


Time, January 27, 1958, reports the 
opening in Madison Square Garden of 
“the most massive exhibition of U. S. 
painting and sculpture in decades — more 
than 1,500 works from 40 states and 
Hawaii. . . . The all-encompassing title 
of the show: ‘Art: U.S.A.: 58.’” The jury 
made the selection from about 7,000 paint- 
ings and sculptures which were submitted. 
Although “it suffers because many of the 
best refused to show with the crowd,” the 
show “displays a competent level of work- 
manship” and demonstrates “the wide- 
spread, brush-in-hand U. S. interest in 
painting.” 

In the catalogue of the 1954 Younger 
Americans show at the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, James Johnson Sweeney said, “If we 
are to have an individual culture in the 
United States, it must achieve maturity on 
relatively independent ground. Youth is 
the first step. Art must pay for the adven- 
ture of youth with all that goes with 
youth. It must grow, find itself through 
enthusiasm, ostentatious energy, courage 
of creative vulgarity, intensity and excite- 
ment.. To seek a new tradition or to con- 
trive one is the product of a pioneer heri- 
tage. Europe is never haunted by the fear 
of producing something inconsequential. 
The pioneer must watch every step; in the 
face of such a threat enthusiasm has to be 


kept constantly at a high pitch. Each can- 
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vas is a step into the unknown.” Mr. 
Sweeney is quoted by Dorothy Gees Seck- 
ler in her article, “Americans with a 
Future” (Art in America, New Talent An- 
nual: 1957). She goes on to quote the re- 
marks of an English critic, Eric Newton, 
on modern American art: “That flavour I 
would define as a kind of innocent, unin- 
hibited adventurousness, a willingness to 
experiment and a freedom from precon- 
ceptions . . . that accounts for its variety, 
its occasional violence and its almost ha- 
bitual vitality:” And she gives the explan- 
ation of a French critic, Jean Bouret, for 
one trend: having detected “an atmosphere 
of boredom, and unbelievable moral con- 
straint” in work done before the war, “one 
understands how abstraction . . . with its 
all-powerful amoralism came as a libera- 
tion for America.” 

A British publication, The Architectural 
Review, January, 1958, makes comments 
on modern architecture generally which 
are most certainly applicable in this coun- 
try: “much modern architecture . . . relies 
on a fairly standardized style of design, 
based on a limited number of accepted 
elements and forms, which has very little 
to do with the never-ending search for new 
forms and modes of expression on which 
the creative energies of the nineteen-twen- 
ties and nineteen-thirties were engaged. It 
is not necessarily any the worse for that 
— architecture cannot feed interminably 


and exclusively on the fruits of original 
experiment — but the nature of the prob- 
lems architecture has now 


to meet is 
thereby changed. Modern architecture, as 
now practised by the many, has largely be- 
come what we declared it never would be 
when it was the artistic creation of the 
few: a style — with its own rules and limi- 
tations by which those employing it are 
strictly bound for the very reason that they 
are following a fashion, not creating one. 
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The expected struggle against the up- 
holders of traditional styles has become 
instead a struggle to maintain quality and 
to ensure that the current style is intelli- 
gently used. ... The disadvantages . . . 
of a modern style are also obvious. . . . 
First, of course, it encourages superfi- 
ciality; the mere clothing of a building in 
a fashionable dress. Clichés as building 
elements and as a standard answer to prob- 
lems of detail are one thing; whole build- 
ings which are themselves clichés are an- 
other. A more insidious danger lies in 
the fact that ready-made systems of design 
which appear to make architecture easier 
in fact make it more difficult because real 
subtlety of form, and the exercise of the 
imagination in the play of form, are dis- 
couraged.” 

The editors of the Architectural Record, 
January, 1958, report: “Architects who 
have been hearing more blame than praise 
for the state of American architecture 
might spend a healing hour with ‘Archi- 
tecture USA,’ the 10% x 14-in. 50-page 
pamphlet recently published by the United 
States Information Agency for the use of 
its posts overseas. Well illustrated with 
handsome photographs of both historical 
and contemporary examples, the publica- 
tion offers ‘a glimpse of past and present 
America as revealed through its archi- 
tectural development.’ American architec- 
ture, notes the introduction, ‘is the result 
of many cultures, blended and molded by 
time and events, by natural resources and 
climate, by knowledge and creativeness, 
and by freedom of thought and action.’ 
And here is where American architects are 
reported to be: ‘Human needs have always 
influenced architecture. Today it is more 
fully understood that these needs vary as 
much as do the demands of climate, ma- 
terials and geography. . . . American archi- 
tects are striving to satisfy the needs of the 


people with structures that provide esthetic 
as well as practical satisfactions. An effort 
is being made to utilize more fully the 
fruits of man’s labor for the enhancement 
of his environment in all aspects that 
touch his life.’” 


> * * 


“Down WITH THE OTHER SEX” 


In The Nation, February 15, 1958, 
David Cort points out how the old cold 
war between the sexes has been hotted up 
by the ammunition in the contents of the 
American women’s magazines and the 
men’s magazines. “In the women’s maga- 
zines, one finds a world, infinitely real in 
its details but wholly imaginary in the 
large, which is run entirely by females, 
smug and miserable. In the men’s maga- 
zines these particular women do not even 
make an appearance; instead, the men are 
either out shooting polar bears or kicking 
Miss America out of bed.” 

“The women’s magazines typically . . . 
address a woman in a home, which also 
includes an adult male and some junior 
males. The woman, however, is larger- 
than-life, like a queen bee; the others are 
minuscule. The woman of course buys 
everything used in the house. .. .” The 
man has no power —“‘in the stories the 
husband is impotent — and not only sexu- 
ally. He just can’t solve any problem.” 
By giving instructions in decoration and 
home making, these magazines give a 
woman the delusion that she has taste, 
whereas she doesn’t even know that taste 
is “a reflection of a way of life.” Mr. Cort 
says: “If you walk into a house that has 
been interestingly arranged . . . you have 
found a husband who participates in the 
family decisions, not a wife who reads the 
women’s magazines.” 

“The readers of the men’s magazines are 
divided by much more than sex from the 


readers of the women’s magazines.” For 
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one thing, these men are homeless. The 
readers of True and others of its ilk “evi- 
dently live off the land in the jungle or 
bush, or on the veldt, range or ice-cap, and 
spend their lives gun-fighting, smuggling, 
pearl-diving, detecting, and hunting and 
fishing for uniquely large and terrifying 
game.” The readers of another group, 
typified by Sir, are homeless, too. “They 
can still read, but their hearts lie in whore- 
house life, harem slave markets, vice in 
Ancient Rome, the leavings of Kinsey, 
crazy psychiatrists, speedways and _ strip- 
tease joints.” There are, of course, also the 
all-picture girlie magazines for the males 
who have given up reading. “The common 
denominator of them all is guns and fast 
cars. The readers do not seem to need ad- 
vice on how to shave or shine their shoes 
or clean up the place or — God forbid — 
garden. All they want to be told is: men 
are terrific. ... 

“It should be noted that public libraries 
do not carry any of the men’s magazines, 
even those devoid of naked women. The 
women have thus won, for now, the maga- 
zine war of the sexes.” 


* s * 
“An INouriry INTO CULTURAL TRENDS” 


The magazines upon which Mr. Cort 
has commented make up a part, though 
very small, of the subject for the most re- 
cent “American Round Table” sponsored 
by Yale University and The Advertising 
Council: “People’s Capitalism, Part I]; An 
inquiry into the social and cultural trends 
in America under our system of widely 
shared material benefits.” The distin- 
guished panel undertaking the discussion 
was moderated by Henry M. Wriston and 
included Ralph F. Colin, Lewis Galantiere, 
Russell Lynes, Jr., Mark A. May, Norman 
Holmes Pearson, Liston Pope, Virgil 
Thomson, Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr., Robert 
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H. L. Wheeler, and David M. Potter, 
Rapporteur. 

The lively comments of these critics of 
American culture are worth reading in 
their entirety; the panel discussion has 
been published in a 60-page booklet avail 
able at 25¢ a copy from The Advertising 
Council. Here we have space only for 
some of the panel's conclusions. 

“, .. Mr. Wheeler pointed out that the 
claims of those who condemn mass culture 
are not based upon an analysis of the cul 
ture itself to see whether it is good or bad, 
but rest instead upon an a prior: argument 
that it must be bad because it is controlled 
by forces which must produce bad results. 
In brief, the critics argue that our eco- 
nomic abundance, by promoting both ad 
vertising and leisure, has elevated the mass 
media to a position of power and has im 
parted a consumer orientation to our so- 
ciety. This abundance, working in inter 
action with our democratic ideals, has also 
led to a weakening of class barriers and 
an equalitarian distribution of goods. The 
power of the mass media, the passivity of a 
consumer orientated public, the loss of 
cultural leadership by an upper class, and 
the materialism of a surplus economy, all 
must tend to destroy the cultural fiber in 
our society. Since they tend to do so, we 
must assume that it has been destroyed, 
without examining it in order to see 
whether this is in fact the case. There is a 
paradox in all this, however, for we have 
traditionally regarded the high standard of 
living, equalitarianism, and social mobility 
as socially desirable. If we accept the doc- 


trine that mass culture cannot escape moral 


bankruptcy, we must then reckon with 
the facts that our prized social assets are 
also our fatal cultural liabilities and what 
we esteem for the society we must deplore 
for the culture. Before accepting, however, 
the difficult proposition that our social 

















meat is our cultural poison, it may be 
easier to ask whether our culture is actu- 
ally so badly devitalized as this syllogistic 
argument tells us that it must be. 

“If we ask this question, much of the 
evidence developed in the course of this 
panel tells us at once that there is actually 
a great deal of vigor in our mass culture. 
And there are many indications that this 
vigor is increasing, not diminishing. The 
rise of advertising and the mass media has 
been paralleled by that of such institutions 
as museums, libraries, foundations, uni- 
versities and nonprofit institutions for the 
support of music, art and the theatre. All 
are the products of industrial wealth spent 
for a social purpose. In this sense they are 
all the progeny of the marriage, in our 
system, of capitalism and democracy. 

“Looking beyond institutions to actual 
indications of taste, we will find at once 
that the evidence indicates that only a 
small minority read serious books, listen to 
se:ious music or seek serious programs. 
But it is more sigmaficant to know whether 
this minority is increasing or diminishing 
than to know how large it is, for it has 
historically never been more than a small 
minority. Similarly, it is more important 
to know whether levels of popular taste are 
rising or declining than to know how high 
they are, for they have never been high 
by discriminating standards. If we frame 
the question in these terms, the increased 
consumption of books, the increased pur- 
chase of classical recordings, . . . the in- 
creased attendance at theatres, concerts, 
and museums all suggest that the minority 
is increasing and that the level of taste 
is rising. 

“Similarly, if we look for indications 
in the level of creative activity, the evi- 
dence adduced during this panel suggests 
strongly that none of the stultifying or 
anti-intellectual forces which are certainly 
present in our society have gained enough 


ascendancy to prevent a vast amount of 
creative cultural activity. The novel, the 
drama, the theatre, the ballet, the New 
York school of painting, the realm of 
musical composition, even the American 
achievements in science as recognized by 
awards of the Nobel Prize, all are evidence 
that our present performance need not 
shrink from comparison with contempo- 
rary cultures abroad and with our past 
culture at home. It is hard to believe that 
this would be the case if a creeping paraly- 
sis were at work in the mass culture. . . . 

“But in the final analysis, the entire dis- 
cussion was devoted to the question of 
whether people’s capitalism has weakened 
the American culture or strengthened it. 
On the one hand, people’s capitalism can 
be accused of weakening it by fostering a 
materialism which neglects spiritual val- 
ues, by encouraging what is most popular 
rather than what is best and by making it 
the goal of the media to satisfy rather than 
to cultivate mass taste. 

“On the other hand it is the marriage 
of capitalism with democracy which has 
given the people at large access to a great 
wealth of cultural values and freedom to 
elect these values or not as they prefer. 
While they have not always elected them, 
it is also this marriage which has con- 
spicuously multiplied universities, concert 
halls, theatres, art galleries and founda- 
tions. It has extended leisure from the 
privileged to the many, and through its 
equalitarianism has made the former herit- 
age of the elite the birthright today of 
any claimant. While the extension of 
serious cultural values may still have 
hardly touched the majority in any direct 
way, it does touch increasingly large num- 
bers of people. If it should later extend 
to the majority, the resources and the 
drives of a democratic capitalism will be 
the forces which have enabled it to do 
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